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VER SINCE the United Nations orga- 
| nisation came into being, the annual 

sions of the General Assembly, at which 
ple responsible for the foreign policies of 
member-states meet, have been the most 
bortant yearly political events. As a re- 
it is easy to understand the attention and 
interest with which the world public 
y await the twelfth session of the. Assem- 
, particularly if one considers the suc- 
p achieved at last year’s sesion in solving 
Ferisis which occured towards the end of 
| year. The agenda of the twelfth session 
ludes many outstanding problems, varying 
character and significance. In some of 
be the diverging interests of individual coun- 
Ss, groups of countries and even whole 
ns, conflict. In others contradictions are 
so marked, and the possibility of reaching 
erstanding with good will are very great. 
ny of these problems have been on the 
mda of the United Nations for years and 
“treated as routine matters; others again 
been created by developments in the 
-tecent past.. The. success of the efforts 
nd concrete solutions to these problems 
twelfth session of the General Assem- 


bly will, 


Dr. Sergije MAKIEDO 


naturally, depend on the tenden- 
cies of world developments and on the in- 
fluence such tendencies may exert on the 


General Assembly, which represents the 
world community. 
Considering. things from this point of 


view, it.can be freely said that the funda- 
mental characteristic of the present day in- 
ternational situation is the growing aware- 
ness of the fact that any resort to arms or 
force of any kind in international relations 
would be not only irresponsible, useless and 
dangerous, but also a serious threat to the 
achievements of civilization, and to the fu- 
ture of mankind. That this is true has been 
shown by the numerous dangers and crises 
which humanity has experienced in the last 
few years. Accordingly, everybody must 
admit that there is only one way to preserve 
peace; if we do not want the total cost, in 
terms of human life and sacrifice, to amount 
to much more than the value of the inte- 
rests involved in any given case, the solving 
of every problem must be approached in a 
constructive and peaceful way by all inte- 
rested parties. This truth cannot be disputed. 
The disputable and most important questions 


On the Eve of the Twelfth Meeting of the 
General Assembly 


Minister Plenipotentiary in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 


now are: where shoud we. start, and how, 
and in what field should the needs of the in- 
ternational situation first be met? 

If the world organization is to become ca- 
pable of settling the problems which are of 
real importance for the preservation of peace 
and for general development of international 
cooperation, it must first seek out the causes 
which obstruct efforts to place international 
relations on a new, essentially different, and 
more favourable basis. 

The essence of world problems’ today lies ” 
in the fact that obsolete political economic ° 
and strategic ideas ,and political actions ba- 
sed on such ideas, are still used to oppose 
objective assessments of the real situation. 
As a result, world powers engage in denge- 
rous experiments with highly destructive 
weapons, which, as every one knows, can- 
not be used unless humanity wants to com- 
mit suicide; and they go on stockpiling arms 
intended to destroy all the more important 
centres of human civilization, thought and 
progress. The leading powers compete in an 
armaments race in which every now and then 
one or the other side scores real or imagi- 
nary ,advantages“, only to redouble their 


efforts to still other advantages”. 


Thus, the theories put forward .on the ba- 


score 


lance of power are based on the competition 
in armaments, as if such a balance could 
he permanent, as if there was no critical 
point in this competition beyond which no 
one could go, except into general disarma- 
ment and new international relations. 

three 
sources of danger — three fields in which 


There are at present fundamental 
the positive tendencies of the day conflict 
with the negative manifestations of obsolete 
conceptions. These are, first, bloc politics 
and its consequences — the armaments race; 
second, the disproportions in economic de- 
velopment {n the world; and third, the dif- 
obsolete imstitutions 


ferent forms in which 


are preserved, includiug those concerning 
colonial relations. 

The twelfth session of the General Assem- 
bly will give its greatest attention to the 
solving of these problems, and the success 
which the Assembly achieves will be the mea- 
sure of the effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions as a world organization. In this, an 
important factor will be the experience the 
organization has gained in its work so far. 
Important too will be the results achieved by 
the Assembly during the Suez and Hunga- 
rian crises, when awareness that peace must 
be preserved at all costs was fully manife- 
sted. The unanimity with which, in spite of 
the unpleasant situation, decisions were then 
taken in matters concerning disarmament, 
and the unity of views of a large number of 
governments and a considerable body of pu- 
blic opinion on the need to undertake efec- 
tive measures with an appropriate system of 
control to halt the armament race, are fac- 
tors which will make it possible to concen- 
trate on the chief problem of the internatio- 
nal situation — disarmament. These factors 
will act against the attempts to worsen in- 
ternational relations by unnecessary and 
harmful accusations and, generally, by intro- 
ducing cold war“ elements in the work of 
the twelfth meeting of the General Assembly. 

The economic progress made by the deve- 
loped countries lately further emphasize the 
detrimental consequences of the existence of 
underdeveloped countries and 
stant instability, 


keep these countries and areas in varioos 


areas: con- 


economic endeavours to 
kinds of political dependence, and the con- 
flicts resulting from such endeavours. This 
situation unquestionably makes it necessary 
for the world organization to seek ways and 
means to uproot as quickly and es effectively 
as possible all the consequences of the ever- 
widening gap between the developed and the 
underdeveloped countries. The great expe- 
tience gained by the United Nations in gran- 


ting various forms of economic and techni- ~ 


cal assistance, in the development of various 
the 
economic, social and cultural fields, in the 


forms of international cooperation in 


setting up of the International Atom Agency 
(whose first general conference will be held 
simultaneously with the twelfth meeting of 
the General Assembly), in the proposal of 
the Economic and Social Council to setting 
up a Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development in Underdeveloped Areas 
— all these are elements on which the Uni- 
ted Nations may rely this year in approa- 
ching the consideration of problems affecting 
economic cooperation and, particularly, as- 
sistance to. underdeveloped countries. The or- 
ganizational forms of international assistance 
to underdeveloped countries and areas in the 
world, such as the Special Fund, the system 
of economic consultations to promote the 
solving od economic problems between all 
states on an equal footing regardless of their 
political and social orders, the elimination of 
the growing differences between developed 


and undeveloped areas of the world caused 


by automation and peacetime uses of atomic 
energy, are only some of the important pro- 
blems which will be considered during the 
twelfth meeting of the General Assembly. 
One of the constant sources of interna- 


DISCUSSION ON EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


se, c ee _ wie “f 
into account, try to find ways and means 


~ “ee 
tional disputes is the methods which 
still being used to preserve the prestig 
the obsolete colonial system. These m 


appear even less logical when compared y 
the positive results achieved by the liqu’ 
tion of colonial relations in some areas, 
United Nations by those of its new mem! 
states which have, become independent ¢ 
recently. The general assembly, which — 
year expessed the hope that some colo 
problems would be settled in keeping y 
the principles of the Charter, will this 
have to compare the situation with its exp 
tations, and, taking some _ specific  trel 


liquidate of doing away with colonial | 
lations. ; 

It is to be hoped that now, on the evel 
the twelfth regular meeting of the Gene 
Assembly, the efforts of the delegations’ 
more than eighty countries will be exer 
primarily in this direction, and that th 
efforts will produce results which will h 
to strengthen 


peace, confider 


improve 
between states, expand international coo} 

a 
ration, and increase the prestige of the 


nited Nations itself. 


My Views on Kuropean Integratior 


Francois PERROUX 


Director of the Institute for Applied Economics in Paris 


What are your views on the roads leading 
to European integration and how do you 


appraise the present intiatives and concrete 


forms which appear in this respect? 
ei HE development of early capitalism 
is characterized by the conflict of 
producer forces of capitalist enterprise and 
the organizational forms of cooperative and 
semi-social forces 
progressed by eliminating the remains of the 
obsolete institutions. 


property. The producer 
By dialectically ex- 


plaining this process Marxism rendered a 
great service having demystified the struggle 


of social groups and pointed to the conflict 
of interests. 


Great changes have taken place however 
since the day socialism ceased to be a 
more theory and become a reality in the 


Soviet Union. We were witnesses of 
continuance of contradictions between 
social groups in an environment where 
cial exploitation of goods predominates ; 
exceeds ninety per cent namely where 
conditions class struggle should 
already be existent. We have seen the c 
flicts which broke out between the natio 
groups which invoke the socialist ideal ; 
are attempting to carry out the same struc 
tal transformations. 


for 


Moreover we see | 
Soviet Russia is narrowing her proletar 
universality every day and is playing | 
is reverting to an ever greater extent to 
tionalism and imperialism. After the doc 
nary vicallations, the conclusion was 1 
ched one day, that only the state and natic 
state at that is exclusively capable of 


celerating socialist development in the we 


stradit’ ‘onal means of eaionates and 
al compulsion. It was on that day 
; Russia adopted the forms and institu- 
s condemned by Marxist practice and thus 
bling the preservation of a Nation and 
bire concieved in the territorial sense | of 
word, in a word which is experiencing 
easurable dynamic transformations of a 
ur civilization. 

The Marxist doctrine of the dialections 
producer forces and istitutional forms di- 
ed attention from another dialectic phe- 
nenon of development; i. e. the conflict 
ween national and economic areas. 

brief and concise summary of this dia- 
tic would primarily include the following 
ts: : , 

. The areas which constitute the territo- 
of nations which fixed stated frontiers 
which embrace material and human 
lans are subject to political authority are 
hing with the system of commodity ex- 
mge and other factors forces e. i. with 
economic areas deriving from the big 
iducer units; 

. The national project or the project 
ught in the sphere of policy by any 
‘en group of men whatever is drawing apart 
m the national territory and becoming to 
large extent independent from the po- 
cally organized territory. 

3. Consequently all endeavours to make 
mbinations with nations or blocs of na- 
ins are futile. There are nations which are 
tions only formally apparently. These na- 
mis are devoid of big expansive unites or 
les of economic development. On the other 
d there are real nations in the economic 
ise of the wod which have all the eco- 
mic poles of development. The national 
ll expressed by a certain number of bal- 
's has a very small significance as compa- 
1 to the poles of development in contem- 
tary economics. 

Economic poles represent units of different 
‘¢ and power whose structure is hyear- 
ical. 


Here are two examples; the poles of coal 
id steel and the poles of petroleum. In 
37 the Ruhr accounted for two thirds of 
e total production of crude steel and coal 
Germany. At approximately the same time 
e steel output of this area was equivalent 


the aggregate steel production of We- 

mm Europe. In 1950 the Ruhr accounted 
r 20 per cent of total West European pro- 
ction not counting the Soviet Union. 


Direct and structural relations were esta- 
ished between the Ruhr and the other 
les of development. Thus in 1938 the 
thr accounted for three fourths of transit 
ufic via the port of Rotterdam. The most 
vid example of this dependence dates from 
46; owing to the war, transit in the port 
Rotterdam dropped to one fifth of its 
mal volume. It is then no wonder that 
small country is persistenly advocating 


Jorsing the idea of a ,,Little Political Euro- 
“ ever if the Ruhr were to be its centre. 
id if the whole matter is contemplated 
ym the standpoint of Sweden? It is known 
at at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
ry 65 per cent of Swedish iron ore was 
ported to the Ruhr although the Ruhr is 
ly 45 per cent dependent from the Swe- 
sh iron ore. 

Whether it is the. poles of development or 


nations we analyse our conclusion remains 
the same, France is more dependent of the 
Ruhr then vice versa. In his book entitled 
the Economic Effects of ‘Peace Lord Keynes 
calls attention to the complex of transactions 
hopes and ‘plans of the European countries 
concerning the German economy. It was 
Norman G. Pounds the British historian and 
geographer and not some eccentric economist 
who wishes to appear original who wrote 
the following: ,,Ruhr has an immense bar- 
gaining power“. The meaning of this sentence 
is clear; either the Ruhr will be destroyed 
and Europe ruined, or the Ruhr will be re- 
constructed but not denationalised in which 
case Europe would be threatened by Ger- 
man domination. It is hence not a question 
whether Germany would have a given number 
of seats in the parliament of ,,Little Europe“, 
nor whether the Germans are inspired by the 
wish for peace or not; it is also not a que- 
stion of opposing the reconciliation of tra- 
ditions and culture within the framewerk of 
a civilisation. The problem will primarily 
consist in the following: whether or not the 
actual political forces denationalised the 
Ruhr, whether these forces converted this 
German pole of development into an Euro- 
pean and international pole? Everything else 
is immaterial. 

The second example refers to the Middle 
East. Much has been said of the ancient 
peoples who entered contemporary economic 
life thanks to the big oil companies. The 
economic units which dominate economic life 
on a regional and often on a world scale 
frequently come in contact with various forms 
of non market and subsistence economy. One 
part of the profits deriving from this pole of 
development flows into the state treasury 
thus raising the national resources whether 
this will ensure the development of these 
countries or not depends how these funds 
will be used. These poles of development 
maintain commercial relations with other 
poles in the world and other capitalist com- 
panies and it is good if they lead to the 
transformation of backward economies. Ho- 
wever as stressed by my honourable frind 
Maurice Bye an expert on these problems, 
all depends primarily on the policy pursued 
by the big capitalist units. The separation of 
the turnover of a big capitalist unit from 
the national turnover is so conspicuous that 
it is often expressed in terms of oficial fo- 
reign trade statistics. If you want to under- 
stand the Middle East study its admirable 
traditions; learn the languages spoken there 
and the aspirations of the people, but do not 
forget to study the statutes of the petroleum 
companies. 
set up there one day remember that the que- 
stion of majority is little important; ask 
who is holding the petroleum poles of de- 
velopment and you will probably be closer 
to the truth then if you count the votes 
polled. 

However let us leave examples by side and 
contemplate the various aspects of conflict 
between the political and economic areas, 
between national areas and the areas of the 
big capitalist units. 

The big are fighting ever territories; they 
are also interested in the population but 
they wish particularly to hold the poles of 
development in their hands and thus con- 
trol the respective countries. Thus for instance 
we are currently witnessing the endeavours 


If supra-national parliaments are’ 


to build new steel mills in India. Now in 
addition to the old capitalist countries Great 
Britain and the USA, the reconstructed ca- 
pitalist countries of Germany and Japan have 
also entered the struggle. We have not taken 
Soviet Russia in account. 

On the other hand among the old nations 
the possession of the poles of development 
leads to so intricated a pattern of political 
and economic authority that it is no longer 
possible to determine the actual authority 
exercised by the state over the big national 
multinational anational capitalist units. 

Within a group of nations the hypocritical 
emphasis on the national moment enables the 
real issues to be dodged. Thus within the 
Coal and Steel Community one still reasons 
in term of national areas and national fates 
while the German Ruhr remains intact, 

I could cite many other examples to the 
point, but I consider that the essence of the 
conflict in question is sufficiently understan- 
dable. 

The nation, the national state — autar- 
chic in principles is becoming increasingly 
powerless to expercise a real sovereign autho- 
rity over the human and material resources 
of a given territory. It acts on its territory 
and outside of it through the poles of eco- 
nomic development. The world economy no 
longer appears.as a mosaic of nations, but 
as a network gravitating around the poles 
of development. Such a situation should be 
grasped and constantly borne in mind by all 
who wish to elaborate development plans 
either when national or world development 
is in question. 


2. How do you envisage the Europe of 
tomorrow and which vroblems should be 
resolved in order to lay solid foundations 
for the process of European integration? 

UROPE without frontiers® — this is 

not fiction. This moto expresses un- 
deniable facts. People of European origin 
accounted for eight hundred million of the 
total 2,5 billion inhabitants of our planet in 
1950. Of this number five hundred fifty mil- 
lion are living in Europe and some two hun- 
dred and fifty million in overseas countries, 
about two hundred million in the two Ame- 
ricas and forty million in Asia. 


Having transformed production and trade 
techniques, these people played the main role 
in the exceptional upswing of human labour, 
especially during the nineteenth century. This 
era of demographic and economic progress 
advancement is the work of the European. 
They not only left their imprint throughout 
the world, but also by their inventiveness, 
industry, toil and thrift built up the world 
economy. 


Let it be so, someone may say, but do 
you expect that these Europeans will feel and 
manifest joint solidarity. They are scattered 
throughout the world. They are imbued by 
the nationalism and imperialism of the na- 
tions to which they belong. 


Who denies this?, We only say that the 
work which they began can no longer be 
erased nor discontinued. They will always 
remain responsible for the dynamism they 
brought into this world. 

These responsibilities are differently under- 
stood by the two families of Europeans. 

One trusts in the market and is inspired 
by purely commercial motives; others set 


their hopes in plans and collective aims. 
However both have practically broken away 
the links with those civilisations which su- 
bject our acts to the belief in another world. 
They instilled the love for life in this world 
which is precious to all; in this sense they 
have Europeanized the world. 


Today they are receiving appeals from all 
parts of the world which sometimes ring 
like injuctions. The principle according to 
which you acted you should apply to the 
end. You have struggled against poverty and 
have mastered it Now 
you should do away with it among our peo- 


declining. 


in your countries. 
ples. Your mortality rates are 
You have protected the sacred lives of little 
children, but we have children too. It was 
not only a few Russians who said to the 
French actors in Moscow: ,Love our chil- 
dren“: Millions of human beings are echoing 
this plea. 

This big clash of the European families 
teveals the growth of what Mr Andre Meyer 
refers to as one of the most singificant facts 
in the history of mankind. ,,All governments, 
he said, want an improvement of living con- 
ditions of people and implement systematic 
While conflicts and 
wars are being prepared, other less obvious 
activities point to the new hopes. Material 
resources and the need of peoples are being 


action in this direction“. 


recorded, plans of exploitation of all the exi- 
sting and potential resources are being drawn 
up. The great Work of Nature to which the 
18 century thinkers devoted so much at- 
tention become the great Work of Man. 
How is this defined by Mr Andre Meyer? 
A single society created by means of 
synthesis. I like this singleness: a single 
society of all people created by means of 
synthesis in the reab sense of the word which 
destroys the original elements and compo- 
nent parts in order to create a wholly ori- 
ginal entity. 

This is the task of Europe. Those who are 
unable to grasp the scope of facts and in- 
tentions are not realists but dreamers and 
not face the future; they are doomed in 


advance. 


3. The problem of European security stands 
out boldly in this contest. How do you imagine 
such a system of European security which 
would eliminate the threat of war and political 
conflicts and enable the European peoples to 
devote their material and spiritual resources 
to peaceful development and common pro- 
gress? 


W 


would be ideal. Everyone wishes as a first 


E ALL know that complete disarma- 
ment, regular and mutually controlled 


step to prohibit nuclear weapons and pre- 


parations for their use. This is a political 
problem and unfortunately in both camps we 
still meet with the nationalist spirit and the 
tendency of the national countries to recon- 
cile themselves with the effects of domi- 
the other countries which, is 
means of 


nation over 
implemented by , development 
poles“. 

1 will persistently remain a partisan of a 
broadly conceived Europe. Between this broa- 
dly conceived Europe and Little Europe“. | 
sce the following differences on the economic, 
political and intellectual plane: 


ON THE ECONOMIC PLANE 


Conceptions of ,,Little Europe“ 

1. Europe is fenced in by customs  bar- 
riers namely preferential tariffs. 

2. The consists of complementary parts 
or those which are gradually becoming com- 
plementary. 


3. Europe through which people, goods and 


capital flow freely regulates these move- 


ments in relations to the world at large. 
4. Europe disposes with uniform common 
currency, common army etc. 


5. The economics of the great European 
nations are extendind joint services as a big 
enterprise, thus creating broader markets and 
implementing the measures agreed upon for 
the purpose of raising productivity. 


Conceptions of ,,Broader Europe“ 


2. The Europian nations are gradually mo- 
difying the protectionist measures both among 
themselves as well as in relation to the 


Overseas nations. 


2. Complementarity contemplated on an in- 
ternational scale is fuid and subject to chan- 
ges; no lasting in any institutional struc- 
ture. 


3. The European nations are gradually 
renouncing the regulation of this flow both 
among themselves and their relations with 
the other countries of the world. 

4.. The European nations utilise one in- 
ternational means of payment and an inter- 
continental transport network. Their armed 
forces are a part of the world army. 

5. The economics of the broad units are 
realized per branch of activity and not by 


means of group of nations. 


ON THE POLITICAL PLANE 


Conceptions of ,,Little Europe“ 


1. Europe is becoming the third big 
power". 
2. Europe is hoping’ or imagines that 


she can act as arbiter in the eventual dis- 
putes between the other big powers. 


Conceptions of Broader Europe’. .»%o 


1. The European nations decided to 


wotrhless on the international plane 
policy of bargaining or at least reduce 
significance. 3 

2. The European nations are bringing } 
litical decisions which may ensure the P 
servations of the peace and the defence 


the achievements of civilasitaon in war 


peace. § 
Gi 

ON THE INTELLECTUAL PLANE 
Conceptions of ,,Little Europe“ 4 
1. Europe possesses the code of Europe 


values: she fosters the consciousness of - 
European values; she represents an Europ 


nation. 
-> 


2. Europe believes or pretends to belie 
protect 


that nationalism whose basis is 


has lost much of its violence. 


Conceptions of ,,Broader Europe” 


1. The European nations possess a 0 
of general human values and affirm that 1 
cultural problems of the twentieth centt 
cannot be dealt with or studied in an 
ropean scale; they refuse to add yet anoth 
nationalism to the nationalist tendene 
which are tearing the world asunder. 4 

2. The European nations know that 1 
big peoples are no less dangerous for wo 
peace than those small. 


* 


* * 


<a tata aes 


iF HE only Europe which 

worth fighting for is the o 
which is being created on ¢#] 
basis of ,local” experimem 
with regard to the devaluatic 
of frontiers, namely the Euro 
which serves her deepest am 
most lasting interests while fr 
maining true to what is be: 
inher traditions. ‘ 

The rejection of war between worlds a 
the tendency towards the community of pe 
ple are always active in the human mind a 
will prevail with the passage of time oy 
the old habits and all forms of fear. 
acts which inspired this rejection and 
tendency testify to the inexhaustible fertil 
of the European spirit which may be provid 
by the new and old Europeans. The effl 
Trescences of joy and happiness in the econ 
mics of human labour is the only respon 
to the efforts which are consciously ma 
to build up and protect the proleterized n 
tional economics. 


7 
The European elite contributed to the fe 
that civilization be understood as a unig 
task whose implementation covers eve 
human being whose contents would be m 
tilated if a single being would be forgott 
and whose course covers all time and spa 
in which man is living and working. 


These are tasks for all Europeans and 3 
diminished Europe can gee all Eur 
peans. 


A FTER several years of futile hope that 
the potentially greatest contributors 
uld change their attitude and support the 


ns Fund for Economic Development (SUN- 
'D), the majority of countries in the United 
ations which had long supported the propo- 
| recently decided to give up passing com- 
omise resolutions and protracted discussions 
id get down to practical work. 

At the 24th meeting of the United Nations 
cial and Economic Council (ECOSOC), fif- 
en of the total eighteen delegations voted 
r a resolution asking the General Assembly 
form the proposed Fund at its next meeting. 
three countries voted against this resolution 
the United States, Great Britain and Ca- 


this, the seven-year-struggle for 
NFED entered a new phase, completely 
ferent from the earlier one. 

Throughout this seven year period one of 
e chief aims of the countries which sought 
} set up the Fund was to achieve a unani- 
ous decision on the matter. This was the 
lason why, the final decision was constantly 
ystponed although no arguments against the 
d were heard in the United Nations. In 
lé meantime, thorough studies were made 
id preliminary steps taken, with the object 
enabling the Fund to function as soon 
possible after its foundation. 

Last year’s meeting of the General As- 
hmbly, however, showed quite plainly that 
ne United States, Great Britain and some 
her countries would not support the Fund 
i the foreseeable future. At the same time 
ther proposals were made for the imple- 
entation of ,,less ambitious“ plans, until the 
ecessary conditions for SUNFED were 
eated. 

Furthermore, the United States undertook 
tge scale bilateral measures in the sphere 
' international financial aid, and this was 
terpreted by many observers as a sign that 
tuggle for SUNFED was to be given up 
t the time being. zs 

All this had its effect on the inclination 
the United Nations to continue its 
ork on the realization of SUNFED, and 
is was probably the chief reason that 
ade ECOSOC start, by voting the said re- 
lution, a new struggle for this Fund, and so 
nphasise the fact that bilateral forms of 
1ancial aid, no matter how important and 
eful they may be for the recepient coun- 
les and for world economy in general, can- 
t and should not be the only form of 
ternational financial aid. 

In the struggle for SUNFED the under- 
veloped countries did not aim only at the 
gation of another source of financial means. 
x them the proposed fund meant much 


ndation of the proposed Special United Na- - 


, 


SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


S. LJUBISIC 


than this. The proposed operational principles 
of SUNFED would introduce important 
changes in the practice of international 
financial aid, which is dominated by pri- 
vate capital and industrially developed coun- 
tries. Financial aid through the United 
Nations would make it possible to direct 
the flow of capital to areas where it is most 
urgently needed to ensure a harmonious de- 
velopment in world economy, and this would 
reduce to the minimum the effect of the 
political factors which play a decisive role 
in bilateral relations. Naturally, this holds 
good in principle only, since no country can 
be influenced by the illusion that an. insti- 
tution which would finance economic deve- 
lepment through the United Nations could 
replace all other sources of foreign capital. 
On the contrary, it was clear that SUN- 
FED, with its 250. million dollars, would be 


only the symbol of what is conceived as an. 


ideal form: of international financial aid. 

However, it was shown that even this 
was not acceptable to the industrially de- 
veloped countries. The attitude of these 
countries did not encourage those who con- 
sidered that the time had come to undertake 
bolder steps for active and peaceful coexi- 
stence, i. e., international cooperation, based 
on the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 

What characterized the struggle for SUN- 
FED in the past period was a high degree of 
political realism and soberness in judging the 
possibilities of its operation. Although the 
underdeveloped countries were categorical in 
their demand for the foundation of the 
Fund, they had very flexible views as to its 
working. They accepted the thesis of the 
opposing side, and agreed to restrict the 
field of the Fund’s action to projects of so- 
cial and economic infrastructure. This means 
that projects cannot be financed by any 
of the existing sources of capital, since they 
are not directly profitable although they 
are of great importance for the development 
of economy, and although they form the 
basis’ of such development. The acceptance 
of this view, naturally, was a concession 
to the interests of the developed countries 
which sought not only to restrict the scope 
and significance of the Fund, but also to 
create new respectives for private capital. 
Underdeveloped countries were ready to ac- 
cept this because they considered that the 
development of the infrastructure of their 
economies was in any case their most es- 
sential and most urgent task, since this is 
the sector of economy for which capital is 
not easily found. Apart from this, the pro- 
posed solution, although a compromise, would 
be a significant step towards the recognition 
of the need of new relations, even in a 
restricted sense at first. 


s 


This was a full confirmation of the view 
that under changed post-war conditions the 
problem was, not only the insufficient flow 
of capital, but also the inadequate forms of 
its circulation. The motives influenced the 
circulation of international private capital, 
and which enabled its expansion in the pe- 
riod between the two world wars, now con- 
flicted with the aims of the economic po- 
licies pursued by the~ underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Foreign private capital could not sa- 
tisfy the needs of those brances of economy 
in underdeveloped countries which are essen- _ 
tial for economic progress in general, and 
which can, if developed, enable these countries 
to overcome their backwardness in the qui- 
ckest possible way. It did not satisfy the 
new needs, either in scope or in the di- 
rection of its flow. Accordingly, it was 
necessary to seek a new financial mechanism 
which would be in a position to satisfy 
both the contemporary needs of world eco- 
nomy and the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries, by engaging greater funds and. by 
the introduction of new forms of financing 
operations. 

The underdeveloped countries made ef- 
forts to revive the circulation of internatio- 
nal capital, and to direct it in such a way 
as to satisfy their own needs. The results 
achieved, however, justified the doubts in 
their success. 

Although in 1956 the circulation of pri- 
vate capital increased considerably, the si- 
tuation did not change in relation to the 
underdeveloped countries. Europe and Ca- 
nade continued to absorb most of this ca- 
pital. Studies showed that the situation in 
thsi respect was not changed in Latin Ame- 
rican countries either. United States inve- 
stments in Latin America in 1956 amounted 
to 521 million dollars, which was a great 
increase over the previous year, when only 
141 million dollars were invested there. 250 
million dollars of this sum, however, was 
spent on the purchases of oil concessions in 
one country only, while another 180 wmil- 
lion dollars was used for the purchase of a 
large British oil company, this in fact being 
an internal transaction between British 
and American capital. Thus, apart from the 
oil industry, new United states private in- 
vestment in the entire area of Latin Ame- 
rica amounted to only 91 million dollars. 
In other countries, particularly in Asia, no 
increase in the inflow of foreign private ca- 
pital was recorded at all. 

The advocates of SUNFED insisted from 
the very beginning that the Fund had not 
been conceived as a source of capital 
which would replace other sources, but as 
one which would only augment them, and 
that it should primarily finance developments 
in those sectors of economy in which inter- 
national capital was not interested. 

Although the Fund was not formed later 
developments confirmed the correctness of 
this view. This view was also confirmed by 
the recent decision of the United States to 
form its own fund to assist economic deve- 
lopment in underdeveloped countries, which, 
as far as it is now known, is to function 
ou much the same principles as those propo- 
sed for SUNFED, that is to say, the fund 
is to used primarily to finance the 
development of the social and economi¢ in- 
frastructure of underdeveloped countries 
through long-term low-interest loans. Natu- 


rally, the difference is that this is bilateral 
aid, and not aid through the United Nations. 

All this showed that people were right in 
considering that the present needs of under- 
developed countries necessitated changed 
forms of foreign assistance,’ that the sa- 
tisfying of these needs would be in the in- 
terest of both developed and underdeveloped 
countries, i. e., world economy in general. 
This was the only way to overcome the 
present day difficulties in the world, and it 
would be the most effective contribution to 
the struggle for the consolidation of peace. 
Developments in the post-war period fre- 
quently showed that economic inequalities 
and the polarization of wealth and poverty 
in the world were the chief causes of poli- 
tical instability, and potential sources of 
new conflicts. The underdeveloped countries, 
therefore, contrary to the opinions of certain 
industrially developed states which linked the 
formation of the Special Fund with the con- 
clusion of a general agreement on disarma- 
ment, defended the view that a quicker and 
more effective solving of the fundamental 
problems of world economy would create more 
favourable conditions for understanding and 
agreements in other fields, including disarma- 
ment. 


THE IDEA OF THE SPECIAL FUND 


HE IDEA of the special Fund dates 

back to 1949, when the President of 
the United Nations Sub-Commission for E- 
conomic Development, V.K.R.V. Rac (India), 
proposed the formation of a financial insti- 
tute for economic development in under- 
developed countries. This proposal received 
little attention at the time, but the  prin- 
ciples it contained later served as a basis for 
further proposals in this direction, propo- 
sals which after the fifth and particularly 
after the sixth meeting of the General As- 
sembly (1951) became one of the most dis- 
cussed matters in the United Nations. A great 
contribution to the popularity and, later, to 
the acceptance of the idea of SUNFED, 
was made by a study called ,.Measures for 
Economic Development in Underdeveloped 
Countries“, which was drawn up by United 
Nations experts in 1951. This study empha- 
sized the need for a new mechanism for fi- 
nancing economic developments in underde- 
veloped countries. 

At the fourth and fifth meetings of the 
General Assembly, the Yugoslav delegations, 
together with delegations of some other 
countries, submitted proposals for the imple- 


mentation of the idea of international finan- 
cial aid through the United phan but 
without success. 

It was only at the sixth meeting of the 
Assembly (1951) that a turning point in the 
consideration of the problem of internatio- 
nal financing was made. Following a_ pro- 
posal by Chile, Burma, Egypt and Yugosla- 
via, the seventh meeting of the General 
Assembly passed a resolution asking ECOSOC 
to submit a concrete proposal for the for- 
mation of a Special Fund which would grant 
free assistance and long-term loans to un- 
derdeveloped countries, 


This resolution was based on the view 
that underdeveloped countries need foreign 
aid in their economic development, not only 
in the technical, but also in the financial 
field. The Assembly concluded that private 
capital, without increased international pu- 
blic funds, could not solve this problem. The 
view was also put forward that it was ne- 
cessary to establish international assistance 
urgently. 

The matter did not develop as quickly as 
expected by the Assembly ECOSOC consi- 
dered that the whole problem required leng- 
thy study, and in 1952 it appointed a com- 
mittee of nine members to draw up a detai- 


led plan for the foundation of a special fund” 


for assistance and low-interest loans to un- 
derdeveloped countries, as soon as conditions 
made such a fund possible. The members of 
the committee were named by the United 
Nations Secretary General, and Leo Mates 
of Yugoslavia was one of them. The report 
which this committee drew up was and still 
is the best document concerning SUNFED, 


and it gives elaborate principles for its 
functioning. 
The later period of the struggle for 


SUNFED was on the whole characterized 
by the principles laid down in the report of 
the committee, or to link the Fund with 
International Bank. 


Finally, at the tenth meeting of the Ge- 
neral Assembly in 1955, an ad hoc com- 
mittee of governmental experts fron 16 coun- 
tries, including Yugoslavia, was formed. The 
task of the committee was to collect and 
analyze replies of various governments to a 
set of questions concerning the foundation, 
structure and functioning of SUNFED. The 
committee worked for two years and comple- 
ted its task successfully. On the basis of 
replies received, it succeeded in drawing so- 
me conclusions, which showed that the mem- 


ber countries, although differing and 
were on the whole in agreement o 
damental. questions affecting SUN 
Most of the countries considered that 
Fund should finance the development 
the economic and social infrastructure of 
derdeveloped countries, that its initial cé 
tal should be from 200 to 250 million « 
lars, that contrabutions should be volunt 
and made in local currency, convertible o 
to the extent determined by each individy 
country, that assistance should be exten 
free, or in the form of long-term low-it 
rest loans, that the Fund should be an at 
nomous body and work independently wi 
the United Nations, cooperating closely. y 
other United Nations organs and special 
agencies. 


The ad hoc committee submitted a deft 
report at the recently held (24th) meet 
of ECOSOC, after which the resolution 
ling upon the General Assembly to a 
rize the foundation of SUNFED was pas 


Here we must mention that no matter 
the Assembly may react to this resolu 
no one should expect that SUNFED © 
start operating soon. A series of prelimi 
operations will have to be carried out, 
these operations will take time; furtherm 
some questions concerning its functior 
will have to be discussed — questions wi 
are not essential but which must, nev 
less, be settled before the Fund becom 
reality. 


One difficulty will doubtless be cre 
by the refusal of the United States and 
Britain to take part in its work. Natur 
it is difficult to say or even whether 
countries will join the Fund, assuming — 
it is founded without them, In any case, 
situation will create new problems. 


But in spite of all this, the very deck 
of ECOSOC on the foundation of the F 
is a very significant move. li is an im 
tant political manifestation of the solida 
of underdeveloped countries in regard “I 
proposal that the United Nations shi 
assume a responsible role in  internati{ 
financial aid. Thes decision was an affir 
tion of the significance of the United” 
tions in a sphere which will certainly ¢ 
in importance, and contribute to the po 
of active coexistence, and to the groy 
awareness of the increasingly greater ec 
mic interdependence of all countries. | 
it is in this that its present significance | 
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EWS AND OPINIONS 


HE FRENCH Government is now preparing a draft law on 

administrative and political reforms in Algeria, which will 
‘submitted to the National Assembly for consideration immedia- 
ly after the summer recess. This law lays down the fundamental 
inciples of a system of local self-governing territories — all linked 
a central executive organ, in which both autonomous Algeria and 
ie government in the capital would be represented. This reform 
uld separate Alderia from the present administrative system of 
ance, as an autonomous unit with its own elected organs, which 
ould exercise legislative and executive right — but some functions 
ay be performed by representatives od the French Government and 
e central organs of the capital. The scope of the reform which 
is law aims and would depend on the detailed elaboration of its pro- 
sions. The extent of autonomy, if autonomy would be a solution 
the problem of Algeria at all, would be dependent on the electo- 


‘ope of their competencies), and on relations between local self- 
verning organs and the central government. Data released about 
é project are insufficient to give any definite appraisal of the 
hole scheme. 


The Government’s plan has given rise to extensive discussions 
French political circles. It has been shown that the parliamentary 
oups — coalition and opposition — disagree widely on what the 
w should provide for, and, particularly, on matters upon which 
ould depend the scope and effectiveness of the political autonomy 
f the new self-governing organs and their relations with the cen- 
‘al government. However, there is one thing on which a majority 
{ Frenchmen seem to agree. The system of autonomy should in no 
ay exclude the influence of the French inhabitants in Algeria from 
ie work od the autonomous institutions, or to make it possible to 
roclaim independence legaly at some later date. 


The Algerian problem comes before the French National 
ssembly at a time when the Government in wrestling with serious 
conomic difficulties, which have led to a series of radical measures 
© restrict imports, regulate goods traffic, stabilize prices, improve 
tate savings and agricultural policy. Some of these measures have 
raused a great deal of disatisfaction among businessmen and among 
eir representatives in the Assembly. The Government, accordingly, 
formidable opposition from the opposition deputies, as encounters 
ell as from the deputies of the coalition parties. 


: Although the problem of Algeria has no direct connection 
ith French economic difficulties — apart from the fact that the 
ost of the endeavours to crush the Algerian insurrection burden 
the state treasury — it will not be possible to isolate the debate 
m Algeria from the attitude of individual parliamentary groups 
sowards the Government’s economic reforms. As often happens in 
lations between the government and the opposition in parliaments 
vith unstable majorities such as the French Assembly, decisions on 
ndividual problems are made possible by mutual concessions bet- 
ween different parties on various, often unrelated problems. It is 
yossible therefore that the Government may make some concession 
m the Algerian problem to ensure the support of the groups which 
wre dissatisfied with its economic policy. Accordingly, this draft law 
‘annot be taken to be the final attitude of the Government towards 
he Algerian problem. 

It may appear strange that the French Government is ap- 
sroaching. a wide reform of the present status od Algeria now, when 
t is expected to settle the problem by negotiations wiht represen- 
fatives of the Algerian people. A mere act of legislature in the ca- 
“ital cannot provide a solution to the problem, either in method 
xx in content, The conception of Algerian independence as given 
he draft law differs greatly from that of the Algerian liberation 
novement. It might, perhaps, be possible to find some compromise 


] system (on the manner of electing representation organs and the - 


GENERAL LAW ON ALGERIA 


L. ERVEN 


between these two conceptions, but such a compromise should be 
sought through direct negotiation. 

The United Nations, which has had the problem of Algeria 
on its agenda for years, has frequently advised the two sides to 
start such negotiations, Last year the General Assembly recommen- 
ded them to seek a _,liberal, democratic and just solution”. However, 
developments in Algeria since then have progressed in a direction 
contrary to this recommendation. Instead of negotiation, which 
would open a new phase in the solving of the problem, the struggle 
between the insurgents and French forces has grown in intensity: 
the insurgents have been trying by resistance to force the French 
to agree to negotiation, and the French themselves have been bent 
on breaking up the resistance by force. Accordingly, this year, as 
earlier, French policy in Algeria is harmful to France herself — 
both in view of the final outcome of the conflict, and in view of 
the great losses in men and material. 


The draft Jaw on Algeria cannot solve the Algerian problem 
at this phase of its development. It seems that it is a tactical move 
on the eve of the regular meeting of the General Assembly, which is 
to discuss Algeria also. Before the start of the debate on Algeria, 
which will show that France — contrary to the expectations of one 
part of the Assembly, and contrary to her own assurances — has 
not succeeded in making any progress in the solving of the pro- 
blem and that the situation in Algeria has deteriorated, the Paris 
government would like to have a new law on the regulation of 
political conditions in Algeria. This would, on the one hand, show 
its good will to solve the problem by granting wide autonomy to 
Algeria, and, on the other, confirm by a measure of the legislature 
its view that the problem of Algeria is a matter of France’s intemal 
jurisdiction. 

This assertion, however, is no longer as clear and as cate- 
gorical as it was at the time when the French delegation left the 
General Assembly in protest against the Assembly’s decision to 
consider the Algerian problem. The atitude of the French Go- 
vernment now is, in a sense, much more moderate. According to a 
statement made recently by M. Pineau, the Foreign Minister, France 
no longer opposes a debate on Algeria in the United Nations, for 
this would enable certain particularly friendly countries to learn 


“what is going on in Algeria. However, he still maintains that the 


United Nations 
problem, 


is not competent to interfere in the Algerian 

This explanation by the French Minister is not logical. The 
Charter of the United Nations does not contain any provisions 
under which the internal affairs of individual member-states can be 
debated in the General Assembly, only to enable other member- 
states to learn about them. The United Nations is either competent 
in a given matter, and thus authorized to pass decision on a matter, 
or it is not competent, and in that case it does not debate the matter 
at all. The General Assembly determines its competence itself, and 
individual countries have no right to restrict this competence by any 
conditions. 


In view of the interests of peace in that part of the world, 
and in view of the objective and long-term interests of France and 
her international position, the French Government is making a mi- 
stake in rejecting the competence of the United Nations, which 
could help it with the Algerian trouble. Its attitude could have some ju- 
stification — at least from the viewpoint of its own interests, if 
not from the viewpoint of the matter involved — if France was in 
a position to settle the problem by herself. But this is the fourth 
year of the struggle in Algeria a fact which shows trat she is 
incapable of doing so. The four-years’ struggle of the peoples in 
the French possessions in North Africa has shown that a national 
struggle of peoples, including the Algerians, cannot be suppressed 


by. eee cr’ einer, ont thar,’ Swick to the soeetest Ehowe in a ‘a 


Algerian’ problem by the world public and by political circles, m 
French government, on its own initiative, could apply any waltiion 
which would be acceptable to the insurgent movement, i. e., which 


would have for its basis the recognition of Algerian independence. ' 
In such a situation the mediation of the international organization 
with a high moral authority, ‘which would seek a just and ecceptable’ 


compromise, could deliver France from a blind ‘alley and reform its 
Algerian policy, which is based on the persistent illusion that it is 


peeible 2 to suppress the resistance of an sient people by force. which would eet a cease fire prior to negotiations. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ATOM AGENCY 
— ON THE EVE OF THE FIRST GENERAL CONFERENCE IN VIENNA — 


Franc KOS 


the State Secretariat for Foreion Affairs 


Minister Plenipotentiary in 


HE General Conference of the International Atom Agency 

will convene in Vienna on October 1, thus inaugurating 
the work of the General Assembly of the United Nations. The pre- 
paration for its establishment were carried out during the past four 
years: the UN General Assembly brought a relevant decision in 
4954 while the International Scientists Conference in Geneva’ in 
1955 concluded that the time is ripe. for international cooperation 
in the field of peaceful use of atomic energy, while the international 
conference held’ in New York in 1956 adopted the Statute of the 
Agency which was then signéd by 81 countries. Thus the necessary 
conditions were created for the functioning of this probitable in- 
ternational organization- which will it seems develop together with 
the progress of nuclear science. Therefore a fairly broad basis was 
laid thus enabling it to be adjusted to the new needs and phenomena 
in the feild of nuclear science. 

The. prime task of the new Agency consists in ensuting most 
efficiently the exclusive application of nuclear energy for - peaceful 
purposes thus contributing to the promotion of international under- 
standnig and cooperation as well as the consolidation of’ world 
peace. “Although all the achievements of the big powers in the 
nuclear domain are outside of the scope of the Agency for the 
time being, the latter will in the’ future at least be able to ensure 
the application of nuclear energy in favour of progress and not for 
the purpose of destruction: The Agency also: has the task of pre- 
venting, by means of control, the utilisation of those plants and 
results which belong to its sphere of competence for purposes other 
then peaceful. Although it seems that this’ system of control will 

be established primarily in the under developed countries thus not 
covering the leading atomic powers it will nonetheless enable other 
countries to benefit by the experiences of this international control 
if and when agreement is reached in the field of disarmament with 
regard to nuclear materials, their production and stockpiling. Although 
we are still far from the solution of these problems the new Agency 
will nonetheless be able to limit the application of atomic energy 
for non-peaceful purposes thus putting an end to the contradiction 
that peaceful uses which serve the progress of mankind are subject 
to control, while military purposes which threaten to destroy the 
achievenment .of civilisation are free of all control abandoned to the 
heady tempo of the armaments race. The activities of the Agency 
will enable a good part of the fissile materials to be set aside for 
peaceful purposes. In this way the Agency will fulfill its pacifist task. 

It is still impossible at present to foresee all the’ fields of 

activity of the Agency although the outlines of its programme have 


already been laid down. The closing of the gap which divides the 


economically developed and under-developed countries’ will certainly 
be one of its most important tasks. The monopoly of the developed 
countries over the application of nuclear energy could only increase 
this gap if the Agency would fail to coordinate and harmonize the 
activities of the individual geographical areas while devoting special 
attention to the shortage of power in certain parts of the world which 


is also one of the main causes of backwardness in these regions. The 


_ however 


"to scientific research and the education of young scientists. Hoy 


‘ jever; they are a long term objective of the Agency and_ the 


hig of hegonations with cb in of 
itions, one of which is the demand for a ce: 
ther arrangements: made, have been rejected by the leader: 
the Algerian national movement: And today, with this draft 
which lays down the ‘fundamental French idea of solving ted 
‘rian problem on the basis of restricted provincial autonomy, t 
‘beration movement will be even less inclined to accept condit 
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Agency will not be in a position to approach the solution of 4 
problem. immediately without the necessary preparations and spe 
studies which should, according to the recommendations of the 
“patatory commission, be concluded by 1959. Such plans require 
several year term, as “the needs of different areas should be. tak 
in account while international activities must be adjusted to natio; 
problems. In the meantime the Agency will have to determine 4 
material and financial means available for the implementation™ 
those plans and acquire the necessary practical expertence. 

The acquisition of material resources is not sufficient for | 
implementation of the tasks of the Agency if the member countl 
lack the sufficient number of highly skilled experts who would’ 
in a position to build, manage and operate’ such plants. If is kno 
that the lack of nuclear experts is acute not only 
the backward but in some of the ete is countries as well. Theref 
one of the first’and more feasible tasks of the Agency will con 
in fostering the trainina 6f the necessary staff capable of operati 
and managing the nuclear plants. In this connection the Agency 4 
have to collect, publish and exchange information on scientific @ 
pratical achievements. Jt will also organize international conferen 
on individual problems: of nuclear vecaes thus ‘rendering the rest 
achieved accessible to all. A 

It will not be possible to limit the: activities of the i 
Agency only to: the foregoing, as the application of nuclear ener 
is manifold and beneficial in many fields of human activities. 
utilisation of radiation and: application of radio isotopes in medicil 
industry and agriculture opens up new fields of work for the Agene 
The needs are different in various domains and the appplication 
isotopes still inadequate but nonetheless sufficiently knowh to vo 
chsafe the hope that it will be possible to keep abreast of the 
growing population increment in the world. Te exchange of exp 
‘tiences and international cooperation in this field will contribu 
to the creation of better economic and social conditions in # 
world. As work with nuclear energy involves, although to a less 
extent, similar dangers as radiation caused by nuclear armamen 
the Agency also assumed the task of protecting by means of intern 
tional measures the health of people, preventing the contaminati 
of air and water and building up an efficient protection from oth 
harmful phenomena which involved by work with nuclear materi 
; The Agency considers it necessary to introduce international standar 
for health protection on the pasts of present experiences and its oy 
“research. 

At the beginning the Agency will certainly have to rely : 
the assistance and experience of the developed countries with rege 


‘later on it will have to create its own. ‘laboratories, institutions - 
research centres which it will set at the disposal of the intern 
_ tional public and scientists. These plans belong to the. future 


fulfillment will depend primarily on the material and finacial co! 
tribution of the countries in a position at present to carry out, 


) a e 3 , 

netien of thé’ future Agency. In view of the unanimity by which 
| decisions on the new Agency were reached, it should be hoped 
at the big atomic nations will not be wary of it and. will not 
nsider this organization as an unsollicited competition. The big 
hwers which have made the greatest headway in the atomic field 
ve realized the need for such an Agency which will be profitable 
them too, as it can no longer be assumed today that all disco- 
ties are reserved only for the most developed countries. 

The benefits of international coperation extended to the whole 
rid in the field of the peaceful application of nuclear energy will 
equal for the developed and under-developed countries alike. 
psistance to one country can promote industrial development in the 
her. Such a mode of cooperation will doubtless accelerate the crea 
mn of better living conditions and the achievement of better mu- 
al understanding. 

The International Atom Agency can approach the realization 
some of its manifold tasks immediately while its long term tasks 


HE Adriatic, in area, is a small, enclosed continental sea 
whose depth does not exceed 200 metres, except on the Du- 
lovnik—Bari line, where it reaches 1,330 metres, so that it is an 
\portant fishery. The andvances made lately in open sea fishing 
we led to too extensive exploitation of fish life in the entire sea. 


Now the two states on the opposite coasts of the Adriatic 
ve taken steps to regulate the protection of the fish wealth in 
eir sea, to prevent its complete exhaustion, and to preserve it as 
important source of food for future generations. 


After a number of unsuccessful attempts in this direction in 
le past, the new agreement on the fishing of Italian fishermen in 
ugoslav territorial waters, which was signed by Italy and Yu- 
oslavia on March 1,1956, provides a favourable basis for the rea- 
zation of this aim. In this agreement the two states expressed the 
ish to conclude, as soon as possible, a convention for the pro- 
ction of fish life in the open areas of the Adriatic where fishermen 
ise trawl nets, and to appoint a mixed Yugoslav—Italian commission 
ich would study all questions in this field and submit corresponding 
‘commendations. 


The Italo—Yugoslav agreement on the fishing of Italian fishermen 
| Yugoslavias territorial waters regulates fishing in definite areas 
ong the Yugoslav coast, while fishing in the open sea remains un- 
ettled. But the two countries have not lost sight of the fact that 
ne fish wealth in the open sea is being exploited at far too rapid 
rate, and that it is necessary to undertake measures to prevent this. 
‘0 achieve this, a special convention has been proposed. The signing 
such a convention would be of great importance, for joint Yu- 
oslav—Italian measures for the protection of fish in the whole of 
he Adriatic, and not only in reserved ccastal regions, would be un- 
ertaken for the first time in history, and this would be of benefit 
the people of both countries. Since such a convention may soon 
le negotiated, we shall try to show what problems it should settle 


The convention would regulate fishing in the open sea in a 
ferent way from that sanctioned in earlier agreements. 


REGULATION OF FISHING IN OPEN SEA 


| es THE question: what part of the Adriatic is to be con- 
fe sidered as the open sea, we could not do better than consider 
entire area of the Adriatic as such, with the exception of a narrow 
elt along the coast. 


For this area of the Adriatic a special regime should be esta- 
lished, and the following measures could be taken: 


require more extensive planning, a higher level of international coope- 
ration and at the beginning a greater contribution of the developed 
countries. The modest initial working programme of the Agency 
should not discourage those who had greater wishes. As in the case 
of other international organizations the activities of the Agency will 
often depend on the international atmosphere and the relations between 
the individual countries, primarily This can only 


be temporrary, however, because the development of nuclear science, 


the big powers. 


as well as the application of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
create new economic and social conditions which necessarily require 
international cooperation within the Agency itself. This cooperation 
will be particularly manifest if all members of the Agency bear in 
mind its basic objective formulated in the Agency statute which 
consist in ,accelerating and broadening the contribution of atomic 
energy to peace, health and progress throughout the world“. 


Protection of Fish-Life in the Adriatic | 


— A PROPOSAL FOR THE ITALO-YUGOSLAV CONVENTION — 


Branko SAMBRAILO 


Assistant at the Adriatic 


Institute in Zagreb 


1. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The protection of fish life in the open area of the Adriatic 
would, in general, have to include: 


a) Prohibition of too excessive exploitation of fish wealth. This 
could be achieved by restricting the number of fishermen (boats and 
nets) and by prohibiting fishing in different areas for definite periods 
of time (zoning system). 


b)+Protection of immature deep sea fish by determining the 
amount of individual kinds of fish to be caught each season. With 
this in mind, certain detrimental types of nets could be prohibited, 
and fishing altogether outlawed in definite areas or in the whole 
of the Adriatic, during spawning season. 


2. ORGANIZING SCIENTIFIC-RESEARCH COOPERATION 


In order to create a basis for the reguiation of the protection 
of fish life it would be necessary to appoint a permenent Italo-Yugo- 
slav commission for research in the Adriatic. The chief aim of this 
‘commission would be to determine the amount of fish in the open 
areas of the Adriatic taken by trawling, as welt as to fix the chief 
areas of their habitation. The commission should also detarmine the 
Scope of exploitation (by fixing the tonnage of boats for every 
individual area, restricting fishing in different areas for definite 
periods of time) and the total amount of fish to be caught etc. 


In practice, this research could be best carried out by sending 
expeditions out to the sea, in which biologists would represent both 
countries. The results of such research should form a special publi- 
cation (a bulletin for biological research in the open seas) which 
would be issued once a year in both languages or in some third 
language (English or French). The expenses for the publication of 


such a bulletin should be covered by both governments. 


wuss) 


3. ORGANIZING OF CONTROL COMMISSION 


In order to control the implementation of the convention and 
so as to propose new regulations as well as changes in the old, it 
would be necessary to form a mixed control commission. Apart 
from control duties, this commission, on the basis of the findings 
of the biological commission, should submit reports to the two 
governements with recommendation to implement necessary measures. 
The proposals of the commission should be studied by the relevant 
scientific institutes of the two countries, and, if approved, become 
rules under the convention. 


4. JURISDICTION IN THE OPEN SEA 


A) In view of the area concerned, one of the following alter- 
natives could be adopted: 

a) to carry out a geometrical division of the open seas between 
Yugoslavia and Italy along a line equidistant from the coasts of the 
two countries, with the exception of the 12 miles coastal belt which 
would remain in the exclusive jurisdiction of the stage concerned, or 

b) to establish a mixed Italo-Yugoslav jurisdiction over the 
entire area of the open seas, so that inspection could, be carried out 
by authorized ships of both states, while inquiries into all irregular- 
ities should be conducted by the state whose ships discovered them. 


B) CONTROL OR POLICE JURISDICTION 


The exercising of direct control over the implementation of 
the convention could be entrusted to special organs of both states. 
Ships be provided for the purpose (Yugoslavia has in mind the future 


coastal guard) should be registered with both states. These ships 
would be empowered to search fishing boats caught violating the 
convention or suspected of having done so. The control would include 
the inspection of fishing boats, the right to copy their log books 
and deck regulations. The results of such search shotld be recorded 
in the logs of the boats concerned. In the case of a violation of the 
convention being proved, the control ship would have the right to 
take the fishing boat to the nearest port and bring its crew to trial, 
either before a court of the ship’s country, or before a mixed court 
of arbitration if such a court is established. 


Problem of the Underdeveloped Countries 


C) COURT JURISDICTION 


The trials of Yugoslav and Italian fishermen who wiotated. 
convention could be conducted by a mixed — Italo-Yugoslav co 
of arbitration which would consist of an equal number of memb 
of both states and one member from a neutral country. Should | 
two governments not agree upon the selection of the neutral meml 
i. e., the president of the court, this selection could be left to 1 
Director General of FAO. 


The mandate of the members of the court of arbitration wot 
last three years, and the court itself would sit every six months 
there were cases \to consider. 


SANCTIONS : 


Penalties should be determined for all violations of the co 
vention, which could range from heavy fines to the banning 
fishing, confiscation of the catch and fishing gear (boat and equ 
ment) and, in exceptionally serious cases, imprisonment of the cé 
tain and eventhe owner of the boat if he instructed the crew 
engage in illegal fishing. 


* * * 


fi CONVENTION of this kind between Yugoslavia a 
Italy would regulate in a uniform way the exploitatic 
of fish wealth in the whole of the Adriatic. Thus, for the first tit 
in the history of the adjacent coasts of the Adriatic a useful wo 
would be accomplished through the joint efforts of the people 
both countries, whach would be of great benefit for the preservati 
of fish wealth for future generations. 


(IV) 


OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES — 


Dr, Slobodan BRANKOVIC 


: 
— FUNDAMENTAL ASPECTS OF BALANCING DEVELOPMENT 
. 
| 


HE BALANCED development of under-developed countries 

is one of the most interesting problems of contemporary 
economic theory and practice. It is far from accidental that these 
problems have become the subject of intensive research and study 
during the past fev years not only of experts in the underdeveloped 
countries but also attracted the special attention of many economists 
and theoreticians from the developed countries. One of the most 
important reasons for this is economic inter-connection and inter- 
dependence which afe becoming increasingly obvious in the world 
at present. 


On the other hand the economic aspect of these problems 
under the present conditions is closely linked with its political 
aspect. It is therefore understandable that there are serious diffe- 
rences of opinion primarily reflect the different starting points and 
Opposing conceptions which are usually inspired by definite econo- 
mic and political interests. All this does not mean that different 
conceptions and contrasting interpretations which are a result of 
individual subjective aspirations cloud the actual issues to such an 
extent as to prevent the objective trends of contemporary deve- 
lopment from being discerned. 


a) CHARACTERISTICS OF ECONOMIC BALANCE IN THE PAST 


HE EXISTING unfavourable economic structure of the back- 

ward countries is a result of the characteristic trends of 
development in the past. Capitalism imposed an economic equili- 
brium to the undeveloped coutries by which they were reduced to 
the role of agrarian and raw materials appendages, integrating them 
into the world economic entity which was centered in a few of the 
economically most advanced countries. The period od liberal capi- 
talism marked an extremely lopsided development of the backward 
countries from the standpoint of their national economies. All 
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branches which were incapable of competing on basis of a 
tive expenses were destroyed while the reorientation towards th 
economic structure typical of the colonial and semi-colonial econ 
mies was increasingly strong. The ,,specialized branches“ of agric 
ture and mining became component parts in a definite balance ¢ 
world economy which was dictated by the laws of capitalism. S 

a course was closely linked with the ever stronger penetration | 
foreign capital, the loss of economic and political independence, : 
increase of the power and expansion of authority of the fininci 
oligarchy and ruthless exploitation. 

The entire economic and social mechanism of the capital 
economy was adapted to the stimulus of such a course of devt 
lopment. The internal capital market in the under-developed cour 
tries was always narrow in scope. The overflowing of capital fro} 
branch to branch from the domestic capital formation funds evolve 
within the narrow framework of the several .,,specialised“ branche 
which had particularly favorable conditions of competing on th 
world market. The bulk of capital investment, however, came frol 
the big international financial centres such as London, Paris, Brus 
sels, Berlin and later New York. London dominated absolutely unt 
World War I. Developed and’ elaborated through the centuries, th 
British financial system was distinguished by a great flexibilit 
and constituted the hub of international finance and world ecc 
nomy.! The current business cycle and its prospects (i. e. the curren 
and prospective profit rate) were the basic factors which determi 
ned the volume and flow of capital towards the different parts ¢ 
the world. Even a big part of the funds accumulated from the back 
ward areas converged to the financial centres of the most develope 
countries. The owners of money from these areas often did not dar 
assume the risk of direct investments thus abandoning the sale o 
these funds to the world financial oligarchy which had far mor 


experience and deeper insight in the movement of world economi 
activities. 
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* While in the dominant countries under these conditions the 
ialanced development of the national economy was incomplete only 
in as far as it was necessary to integrate in the world economy as 
| whole, the economic position of the countries which lagged behind 
as to such an extent unfavourable that many of them were re- 
lwced to monocultures. The development of the economic branches 
hich could have ben profitable from the standpoint of the national 
‘conomy and national income but which clashed with the balance 
lready established in world economy and which were unable within 
io short a time to compete owing to their higher production costs, 
‘as thus rendered impossible. Definite ideological conceptions were 
mopagated in the dominating countries (especially by Britain) which 
dvocated and indorsed the consolidation of the existing economic 
irganizations. There were frequent even more efficient actions de- 
igned to thwart all attempts at protecting the national economy 


PERSONALITIES: AND POLICY. ° 


An Historical Meeting 


HE HISTORY of Poland is specific and tragic: in the 
cy whirlwind of European storms this country suceeded 


in surving four partitionings, the terrorist government of 
Pilsudsky, the crematoria of the General Governorship, the 
decadence of the Comiuform, vhile finding its soul again — 
socialist, sovereign and upright. The inexorable course of 
social events which led to the resurrection of socialist and 
national ethics in October 1956, marked the beginning of 
a new epoch for the country on the banks of the Vistula. 

We say this is the epoch of the Polish renascence, Go- 
mulka the man and leader who knew to respond to its de- 
mands at the most fateful moment for Poland (and Europe 
at large) became its most authentic protagonist, its legend. 
He was also qualified for this role as he built up his perso- 
nal code of ethics on the unpolluted source of ethics and phi- 
losophy of the workers movement with which he became in- 
dissolubly linked already as an adolescent. He also knew to 
defend these morals successfully in the vortex of class per- 
secution, in the solitary cells of Lwow, Leuchiza and Warsaw 
during 1932 and 1936 and the fatal pogrom of 1948. This last 
which faced his fatherland and Polish socialism with the har- 
dest trial, — to be or not to be, — earned Gomulka the 
aureole of legendary loyalty to the proletarian ideal, the 
same loyalty with which he led the workers batallions to 
the tragic but honorable last defence of Warsaw, the loyalty 
_ with which he created the National Guard of Resistance in 
- the blazing hell of the occupation. 


Therefore Vladislaw Gomulka was able to become the 
architect of the Polish road. His heartbeat was always the 
heartbeat of people, his morals socialist morals, because his 
life is a symbollic expression of the suffering and struggle of 
the Polish workers class. He had the strength to believe, he 
had courage to fight, aud had the wisdom to win. These 
three factors, faith, courage and wisdom, are today aptly 
delimiting the scope and dynamism of the Polish. socialist 
policy, which is springing up again on its native soil from 
its own roots. If the immutable ideas of Marxism form its 
skeleton, Gomulka restituted its Polish soul. Therefore when 
speaking of the Polish renaissance one thinks of Gomulka. 
This is a synthesis of a personality and a historical process, 

. the former merges into the letter and the latter is imbued 
by the former. 

‘When a policy is inspired by ideals which received. the 
imprint of inevitability and the force of truth, it is always 
pure and always young and lasting as the people are eternal, 
because the land is eternal and justice is eternal. Indepen- 
dence as a postulate, equality and social progress for all, self 
goverment for the people, international cooperation and peace 
as the purpose of solidarity and a condition of existence. 
Those are the ideas of socialism for which Gomulka lives. 
And socialism when it is not dogma and phrase means peace. 
It is tha synonim of peace and the dawn of the human 
future. 


In the light of these ideas it is not difficult to appraise 
the significance of a meeting between such great men as Tito 
and Gomulka. Two peoples — two heroes, the Polish and Yu- 
goslav, have many reasons to shake hands firmly. The hand 
of loyal friendship, closeness and joint struggle on the great 
cause of emancipation of society. 

Both can be proud of their contribution to the treasury 
of international socialism, and the funds of peace of the 
international community. 


by customs barriers as well as all other attempts to modify the 
existing economic and especially the financial system. 


The: penetration of capitalism im the backward area was 
far from complete however. The limited possibilities of these areas 
of appearing on the broader market hampered the integration of vast 
areas in the world capitalist economy. In many backward countries 
capitalism penetrated on a large scale only in the particularly 
accessible areas and those exceptionally rich in natural resources. 
A series of characteristic examples could be cited which show. that 
the transport communications dating from that period were built 
from the export seaports to the sites of the raw materials sources 
and plantations (India, China etc). Hence the conspicuous survivals 
of non-market economy and feudal relations which were preserved 
to date. 


b) TENDENCIES. TO DIVERSIFY ECONOMY AND THE PROBLEM 
OF A NEW ECONOMIC BALANCE 


HE GROWTH of the tendencies towards the diversification 

of economy in the under-developed coutries was particularly 
conspicuous under the special conditions created as a sequel to the 
great Depression (1929—1932). These tendencies however continued 
to develop with an ever stronger persistency so that they are now a 
prime factor in almost all under-developed countries. 


The breakdown of the international financial system based 
on the convertibility of exchange during the Great Depression also 
destroyed the most important mechanism which formerly regulated 
the bloodstream of the world economy. After the Great Depression 
the outflow of investments in the under-developed countries declined 
sharply. Since then foreign investments become exremely risky 
transactions. This is due not only to the uncertainty of the transfer 
of profits and capital, but also the growth of liberation movements 
in the colonies and dependent territories, dangers of nationalisation 
etc. The outflow on the capital markets of the most important 
exporter countries the USA and Great Britain developed as follows: 


Capital Outflow Annual average (in millions of dollars) 


to foreign countries 1919—23 1926—28 1932—38 
USA 531 1,142 28 
Great Britain 461 587 143 


The prolonged depression and stagnation in the developed 
countries particularly hit the unbalanced economies of the under- 
developed countries. Thus for instance the prices of the Turkish 
export articles during the 1928—1936 period declined as follows: 
tobacco 48 pere cent, cotton and opium 56 per cent, wool 75 per cent, 
carpets 59 per cent etc. To this one should add the fact that the 
population increment in the underdeveloped countries was such that 
the employment possibilities were declining steadily. Various esti- 
mates indicate that the ,,surplus“ unemployed and under-employed 
population in the pre-war period amounted to about 25—30 per 
cent of the total number in South Eastern Europe. Certain estimates 
on such a surplus population in Egypt ‘showed that about 50 per 
cent of the farm population could be transferred to other economic 
branches without in any way affecting the volume of agricultural 
production. The traditional movement of capital was interrupted ho- 
wever. This was also a period marked by the rapid liquidation of 
many foreign investments which were withdrawn owing to the ever 
greater risks. In many countries the opposition of the people against 
foreign capital assumed vast proportions so that there were nume- 
rous cases of nationalisation and ousting of foreign capital espe- 
cially from the key economic branches. All these were vivid conse- 
quences of the crisis of the former economic and financial system. 
The awakening and growth of national consciousness in the under- 
developed countries progressed parallel with the ever stronger de- 
mand for the diversification and organic development of the natio- 
nal economies, thus naturally laying the greatest stress on the need 
to build up the national industries. 

Although the individual backward countries achieved with 
regard to diversification and industrialization in the years preceding 
or during World War II, these problems became fully serious and 
acute only after the end of the war. Therefore problems pertaining 
to the ways and means of development under the present conditions 
were assigned priority on the agenda. 


‘ The attempts to bring about changes in the economic struc- 
ture by means of the free movement of private capital and private 
enterprise have met with a complete failure. Although many countries 
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‘private capital, 


have approached the protection of the national market and even the 
introduction of a series of measures intended for the stimulus of 


assuming any major action which would aim at the creation of a 
more solid basis for a balanced development. 
stem has proved far from efficient in this respect, just as it was a 
century or two ago for countries which embarked on the road of 


FORTNIGHT IN THE WORLD 


private enterprise was regularly discouraged from 


. 


- accelerated 


The protectionist sy- 
enterprise, 


AFTER SELWYN LLOYD’S VISIT 


WwW HEN we say that the visit of Selwyn 
Lloyd, British Foreign Secretary, to 
a was a continuation of earlier ex- 
changes of visits by the statesmen of the two 
countries, we really believe that it was not 
merely a visit of courtesy, but primarily an 
opportunity for direct exchange of views on a 
number of problems of world significance and 
on some matters of mutual Anglo-Yugoslav 
cooperation. 

This, in fact, was the real aim of Mr. 
Lloyd’s visit, rather than to settle any defi- 
nite problem or to arrive at any definite de- 
cision. We consider that this aim has now 
been realized, and that a step further has 
been made, especially regarding the idea of 
coexistence. Obviously this idea, which Mr. 
Lloyd emphasized at a lunch given for him by 
Koéa Popovié the Yugoslav Foreign Mi- 
nister, again proved its value, thus showing 
that it is gradually gaining support from an 
increasingly larger number of people. Alth- 
ough Great Britain and Yugoslavia approach 
and interpret the idea in a different way, 
it has, nevertheless, been correctly expressed 
in their relations. In this interpretation we go 
further than many people, and when we say 
that we are in favour of peaceful and active 
coexistence, we mean, in the first place, that 
we are in favour of active cooperation bet- 
ween all countries, regardless of differences in 
their social systems. Such is the view of Yu- 
goslavia which has so far shown many times 
in word and deed — the view that active 
coexistence is possible even between states 
with greatly differing social systems, with the 
condition that certain principles are respec- 
ted, such as, the principles of national inde- 
pendence, non-interference in other people’s 
home affairs, peaceful solving of disputes, etc. 

Since these principles are applied in Anglo- 
Yugoslav relations, the delegations of the 
two countries had no bilateral problems to 
settle on this occasion. They could only 
conclude, as they did, that these relations 
were improving from day to day, that the 
two countries were interested in expanding 
them still further, since there is every op- 
portunity for doing so. 


Another encouraging fact revealed by the 
talks was that both countries were determi- 
ned to work for the lessening of international 
tension. The discussions, however, showed 
that they differed on ways and means of 
achieving this aim. 

Since the joint communique stated that a 
“wide measure of agreement was apparent on 


the nature of the current international pro- 
blems*, and that "Yugoslavia and Great Bri- 


tain differed from time to time on particular 
issues“, and bearing in mind that the pro- 
blems discussed were disarmament, European 
security, East-West relations and the Middle 
East, we may take it that these differences 
of view concerned primarily the Middle East- 
ern problems. Although Yugoslavia recogni- 
zes the importance of the Middle East for 
the countries of Europe, and for Britain in 


particular — primarily for purchases of oil, 
which is a vital necessity for their econo- 
mies — the Yugoslav delegates, in accord 


with Yugoslavia’s views and policy, must have 
emphasised that this problem could best be 
solved by paying due attention to the inte- 
rests of the Arab countries. What is impor- 
tant is that the British and Yugoslav delega- 
tes agreed in the appraisal of the seriousness 
of the situation in that area. They must have 
differed, however, on the causes of the in- 
stable situation there. The British, 
to the Yugoslav view that what was involved 


contrary 


was compact Arab movement, must have in- 


sisted on foreign influence the -interference of 
other powers which had not before had any 
positions or interests in the Middle East. 
The problem of disarmament was given 
great attention during the talks. Since the dis- 
taking place in 
London, Lloyd himself had 


taken part in the work of the Disarmament 


armament talks had been 
and since Mr. 


Sub-Committee, he was in a position to give 
first-hand information to the Yugoslav states- 
men about their progress. Logically, there 
must have been some difference of view on 
this matter, and if Great Britain displayed 
some flexibility of approach and readiness to 
make progress as is necessitated by her geo- 
graphic and strategic position — these dif- 
ferences must have been alleviated to a 
great extent. We believe that this time, too, 
the Yugoslav representatives pointed out the 
necessity for initial agreements on disarma- 
ment, as well as the possibility of separating 
the problem of suspending nuclear explosions 


industrial development. It 
that the conclusion was reached sooner or later. in 
leped countries that a balanced national economy 
achieved by organized action on the national plane 
methods which notably exceed the possibilities afforded by priv 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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from other problems ,of disarmament. It ma 
be believed that both sides agreed that it 
creased confidence between the East and Wei 


was a necessary precondition for the solvin 
of the whole problem. 

It is uncertain whether the two sides agree 
on the part, manner and pace to be adopte 
fot’ improving East-West relations, but the 
must certainly have agreed that it would b 
harmful to insist on the tackling of problem 
on which the great powers differ, and the 
it was necessary first to solve the problem 
which might help. to reconcile their views 
In this respect, the great’ powers may wel 
profit by the example of Anglo—Yugoslay re 
Jations, in which there are no unsettled ps 
blems of any significance. 

When they discussed the problem of Eurg 
pean security, the British and Yugoslav dele 
gates must have considered the problem 0 
German unification. The question of Ger 
man re-unification is complicated and deli 
cate, and its solution cannot be approachet 
independently on a number of other importan 
world problems. In other words, the problen 


of Germany cannot be solved in the presen’ 
situation; it is mecessary to create certait 


preconditions, and to lessen international ten: 
sion in the first place. But, in Yugoslavia’ 
opinion, what could be done at present is 
to establish direct contact between the twe 
We i 
extent the British — owing to their position 
Western 7 


German states. do not know to what 


in the bloc — grasp the danger 
which Germany’s division represents, not only 
to British interests, but also to the cause of 
peace and security in Europe andin the world, 
but we hope that Britain will in the foresee- 
able future find it possible to contribute to 
the solving of this problem. 

Mr. Selwyn’ Lloyd’s further 
contribution to the consolidation of Anglo— 


visit was a 


-Yugoslav friendship. He is the first prominent 


British statesman to come to Yugoslavia 
since Yugoslavia has normalized her relations 
with the Soviet Union and a number of East 
European countries, and his visit confirms 
the view that Britain does not consider the 
improvement in Yugoslav—Soviet relations to 
threaten good Anglo—Yugoslay relations. 
Regardless of certain differences, this visit 
showed that exchanges of opinions and per- 
sonal contacts between responsible statesmen 
help to improve the spirit of understanding 
and confidence which is so necessary in the 
present-day world. ) 
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HE United Nations Disarmament Sub- 
Committee has suspended the talks 
London. At the beginning, in the spring of 
year, the talks progressed unevenly and 

h long delays, creating at times the il- 
fon that this year, some results might 
expected — either an’ agreement on disar- 
ment, or at least on some of its aspects. 
5 illusion was created by the atmosphere 
Which the talks took place, and on the 
s of the views put forward by both sides. 
views of the East and the West were 
ually reconciled and, finally, a stage was 
sached when only a greater effort, a little 
Kore good will or nutual yielding was neces- 
to make real progress in the solving of 
problem. Later debates, however, revealed 
the problem was much more complicated 

it seemed. As advances’ were made in 
maments by individual countries, and as 


@ relation to atomic weapons, the problem 
f reducing «conventional armarnents and 
med forces — no matter how important it 
ie ht have been at the besinning of the talks 
= lost some of its importance. Atomic 
eapons which, together with the latest long 
ge projectiles of unknown power, now 
pear to have become’ the standard equip- 
lent of modern armies, have placed the whole 
foblem of disarmament on an entirely new 
a People uninitiated in imilitary affairs 
hot grasp easily whether it is necessary 
link the solution of one’ problem ’ with 
at of another, or whether there is something 
se behind it all, 


In disarmament, thete is a particular issue 
| which humanity is very interested, ie. ex- 
timents with atomic weapons. The world 
iblic can uderstand far more-easily discus- 
pns about the prohibition of atomic test 
plosions, because these explosions repre- 
nt a direct danger. The discussions of scien- 
tts about the scope and seriousness of this 
mger, particularly for the health of the, 
eseht- and future generations, only increase 
e fear of men and women who are aware 
at such a danger exists, that this danger is 
eated by man and that it can be prevented 
‘man. In this respect, a great responsibility 
shouldered by those who decide on these 
sts. 

It is difficult to see why this problem, so 
fal to humanity, should be linked with 
her problems, which may be of significance 
r the future of disarmament, but which 
n be solved independently of the problem 
_ stopping nuclear explosions. Similarly, 
ople would not be. satisfied with the mere 


ning of an agreement, without an effective 


ernational instrument guaranteeing its 
plementation. Although an agreement on 
> general: prohibition of explosions .is more 
peable. arrangements for their suspension 
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would certainly be found in the meantime to 
solve other matters’ which are now unneces- 
sarily linked with an initial agreement. 
The failuré to reach an agreement in Lon- 
don is explained by military and other rea- 
sons, but in fact: it must be ascribed to ge- 
neral mistrust in the world, which pre- 
vents any progress. There is no use in blaming 
for this, fer the suspen- 
talks was due to mutual 
negotiators, and the dif- 
hich were no really great, 
were only a pretext for breaking off the talks. 
This state of affairs i.e, this persistant dis- 
trust, leads. one to believe that certain’ cir- 
cles, and perhaps states, are mot concerned 
about ‘relaxation of tension in. international 
relations, or agreement between. the. two 
leading, powers. Instead of seeking some kind 
of initial agreement, as a step which would 
do away with distrust and open the road to 


one or the other side 
sion of the London 
distrust among the 
ferences in view, w! 


further advances, ‘the Sub-Committee created 
the impression that the powers which were 
most responsible for disarmament were not 
particularly inclined to reach any under- 
standing. Doing away with the distrust would 


make it possible to find ways. and ‘ineans. of 
controlling the carrying out of obligations 
as well as. concluding an even more com- 
prehensive agreement — even with some cau- 
tion. if necessary. Instruments of control over 
the fulfilment of obligations would only 
strengthen international cooperation and .con- 
tribute to the rapprochement and coexisten- 
ce of all nations. There is no doubt that, 


- Saith eed: distract in the world, 


tional, cooperation woul increase during fu-— 
ture work on the settling of so vital a ‘pro- - 
blem as disarmament. 


There is no use in discussing whether the - 
‘talks in London were: successful or not be- 
cause their suspension did not lessen. public. | 
interest in the problem. The problem of. dis- — 
armament is on the agenda of the General 
Assembly, which is meeting shortly. But. it 
cannot: be expected that the United Nations 
will find:a formula for agreement. on | the 
matter. This is neither its task nor aim, at 
last not in the present phase of the problem. 
The meeting of the General Assembly will.’ ~ 
however, afford an opportunity to all member 
countries to state. their views, ‘not only on 
the problem of disarmament, but also on the 
attitude of the individual powers at the Lon-: 
don talks. The great powers, although they 
ate most responsible for the solution of the 
towards the 
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problem, cannot be indifferent 

world’s reaction to their views. The discus- 
sions im the United Nations will make it pos- 
sible for the great powers ‘to realise what 
other countries expect of them. Many ideas 
and sugzestions of other nations, particularly 
small ones, will certainly have some. effect 


on the future talks between the great powers. 
The small’ nations and backward states, which 


can develop their resources, and ‘overcome 
their backwardness only in peaceful condi- 
tioris, want to see the great’ powers:reach sa- 
me understanding. on the problem of disarma- 
ment, and such countries will exert some in- 
fluence on the whele problem at the forthcom- 
ing meeting of the General Assembly. Discus- 
sions on disarmament in the United Nations 
will therefore be of great inmportance, and 
should help in forming a new basis. for under- 
standing between the great powers, in les- 
sening tension, in creating and a better 


atmosphere for future talks on disarmament: ° 


‘ 
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ABSOLUTE ARMAMENTS 


Mihailo STANISIC 


expected long 
announcement 


HIS MOMENT was 


since. Therefore the 


on the firing of the Soviet interncontinental 
ballistic missile was no surprise for- those 
informed. 


Already at the beginning of 1954 the US 


reviews intimated that the stratosphere would 
soon be rent by the socalled absolute vea- 


pons, and that the Russians would be the 


first to carry out the tests. The TASS anno- 
uncement only came at a moment when the 
play of circumstances enabled a kind of psy- 
chological shock to be dealt by the world 
press especially on the west, allegedly because 
of the sudden appearance of the inexorable 


-a definite length of time would be-of. and deadly device which can- transport the 
x importance, for they would give hope H-bomb over the distance from Moscow to 


a ‘permanent settlement, since a way: 


“Washington in 40—50 minutes !oag. ~ 


The distance is 8000 kilometers which, 
means that the rocket would travel at a speed 
of 13.000 kilometers per hour. Precisely this 
speed, 12—13 times greater than ‘sound,’ ren- 
ders all contemporary anti-aircraft weapons, 
all jet interceptor aircraft all ,rocket against 
rocket“ devices powerless. If to this’ we add 
the height attained, (several multi-stage in- 
tercontinental rockets may teach up to 600 — 
kilometers height) the difficulties of fighting 
against them are obvious. The American are 
working on their rocker Spark“, having in- 
creased its range to 6400 kilometers, as well, 
as its propulsion which consisted so far ai 
a turbo-jet engine with a 4500 kilograms pro- 
pulsion, and two starting explosive dinamite~ 
rocks with 15.000 kilograms propulsion eac’s.. 


Lz: 


interna~- Eth 


The grounds for suh an impression lay 
in the echoes of the intensive campaign 
against Syria, the ineffectiveness of the Di- 
sarmament Sub-Committee, the manoeuvres 
and military measures announced in the sphe- 
res of interest. The publicity concerning the 
intercontinental missile acquired such accents 
that one almost gained the impression of 
an acute disturbance and change in the world 
balance of power was imminent. 

li point of fact, the essential factors which 
changed the ideas of conflicts and an even- 
tual showdown between the blocs appeared 
beforehand. The existence of the hydrogen 
bomb which irrespectively if launched 
by aircraft or inter-continental missiles 
threatened the total extermination of man- 
kind, is of decisive importance. Because, in 
the long run, it is almost immaterial, when 
millions were dying, whether a zone with 
a 350 kilometer radius would be destroyed 
by a bomber which cast the H-bomb or a 
ballistic projectile with a hydrogen charge. 

However the realization of the inter con- 
tinental ballistic missile will call forth a 
whole ceries of changes in the strategic con- 
ception and organization of armies. It may 
deubtless provide the best incentive for a re- 
vision of the senseless rivalry in the produc- 
tion of means for the destrction of man. The 
co-called New Look“, the new concept of 


the Petagon proclaimed by Admiral Radford 
seems to be ready for corrections and is 
perhaps already being replaced by another 
"Look". The idea of acquiring absolute sup- 
temacy by means of jet aircraft, military 
bases strategically located round the Soviet 
Union and aircraft carriers on the oceans 
seems to have become pointless after the 
appearance of intercontinental missiles. 
Hence during the past two years the ex- 


tensive efforts of all big powers to resolve 
strategic problems by means of electronics 


and long range missiles without crews. The 
most eminent German rocket experts are work- 
ing in Hunstville (US) for two years already 
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on the "Redstone“ guided inter-continental 
missile with a nuclear charge. Its range is 
2779 kilometers. The US experts are faced 
by two major problems: the improvement of 
the control system and the over heating of 
the rocket. At a speed of about 28,000 kilo- 
meters per hour its surface is subject to 
extremely high temperatures thus making it 
explode before reaching its target. It seems 
that the Russians were the first to resolve 
these problems as it is generally known that 
the US rocket recently exploded soon after 
launching. 

At the beginning of 1956 some reviews 
such as the ,,Gazette de Lausanne“ wrote that 
the Russians are at least six months ahead 
of the Americans in the realization of inter- 
continental missiles. The development of 
technical means also those military so far 
has shown that such an advantage even 
when longer terms are in question does 
not mean much. The Americans launched the 
first atom bomb against Japan in 1945 and 
the Soviet Union had it four and a half 
years later. The US set of the first H-bomb 
test explosion in the fall of 1952 and the 
Russians only ten months later in August 
1953. 


It can therefore be consluded that the pre- 
sent Soviet advantage in the possession of 
the inter continental missile will not be long. 
(Parallel with the Russian ’’Grom“ the Ame- 
ricans worked on ’’Redstone“ and ’’Atlas‘). 
The balance was already struck previously 
when it became clear that the possibility of 
an armed conflict between the two partners 
would mean the end of the world. The pro- 
fessor of Nuclear Chemistry at the Califor- 
nian Institute of Technology Harrison Brown 
warned of the dangers ensuing from the pro- 
duction of a bomb far more deadly than all 
made so far. This is the cobalt bomb whose 
explosion at a distance of 1500 kilometers 
from the Western seaboard of the USA could 
threaten the life of human and animal life 
on a larger part of their territory. About 400 
such bombs would be sufficient for the com- 
plete extermination of life on this planet. Pro- 
duction is simple — it is only necessary to 


Social Theory in Yugoslavia 


Dr. Jovan DJORDJEVIC 


Professor at the Belgrade University 


In this article Dr. Jovan Djordjevié discusses the funda- 
mental tenets of Yugoslav social theory, with special reference 
to the fundations of socialist democracy, which are of general 
significance for social and political science. Owing to the length 
of the article, we now publish the first part. The second and 


coucluding part will be published in our next issue. 
N° NATION has ever had, not can it have, a monopoly of 


knowledge, and there is no scientific or historical fact to 
substantiate the assertion or belief that any single or political system, 
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develops. 


add the supplementary quantities of deute 
to the existing thermonuclear 
have an additional cobalt casing. ’ 
The former Chief of the Joint Staff 
the USA Armed Forces stressed publicly 
in case of an eventual war the USA wot 
resort to nuclear warfare without consulti 
their allies. Hence the negative reaction — 
the US allies in the NATO and SEATO ¥ 
understandable, as the US bases are on th 
territory and it is certain that the one 
tacked from these would not fail to retalia’ 
The "“legalization® of the inter-continen 
ballistic missile gave rise to several suse 
tible problems, such as the expediency 
maintaining expensive bases of foreign t 
tory and it become quite evident for the f 
time that US territory protected by ocea 
so far, would become a battlefield no 1 
than the territory of any other belliger 
The announcement was made in Britain 
few days ago that means were found to 
stroy, -- and even return the inter contine 
tal thermonuclear missiles to their launchi 
site. Although it is still premature to recei 
this as a fait accompli it is characteristic th 
new outlets have been opened for defem 
expenditures so as to achieve the position ¢ 
primus inter pares. . 
The only way of emerging from this ¥ 
cious circle, lies in preventing recourse | 
force and armed conflict thus also avoidir 
the fall-out of deadly netrons, as it is qui 
immaterial whether they are discharged fro 
a 203 or 152 mm gun, a 20 kiloton ato 
bomb, an FFF bomb or the thermonucle: 
charge of an intercontinental missile. Tomo 
row we will have artificial satellites to whic 
one will travel, precisely by similar intercot 
tinental rockets, and instead of rejoicing ¢ 
the progress made towards the conquest | 
space, we must fear lest this spase ship t 
filled by a fissile and fusion charge and d 
rected to the territory of the rival. ‘ 
Therefore the world hopes that the Unite 
Nations will not be indifferent to the appe: 
of scientists and many distinguished pers¢ 
nalities who are aware that such a road cé 
only lead to ruin for one and all. 


class or group of people, have or can have the ability to perceive en 
complete truth or to acquire final and full knowledge of society, ani 
of the social and political struggles through which humanity inevitab] 


This is due to the fact that human knowledge of society an 
of man is the result of this dramatic and dynamic history, i. e., tha 
it appearsas an indication of the more or less complete emancipatio 
of man from objective and subjective ignorance and subjection. In thi 
process of the emincipation of human history and consciousnes: 


$= 


Wifferent people and classes. i. e., the most progressive individuals 
mowledge of active peoples and classes, make contribution to the 
|rmation of human consciousness and development, to the improve- 
nent of social science and of science in general. Particularly talented 
hen — such as Plato, Aristotle, Rouse, Fourier, Marx, Engels and 
enin — synthetize accumulated knowledge and more or less unrelated 
leas and truths, the fruit of the long contemplation of generations 

d individuals, raising this synthesis not only to systems of ideas, 
Wut also to a higher level of knowledge. Within such theoretic systems, 
Whe truth about society and men becomes more complete, man himself 
ronger and more conscious, and the possibilities of historical creation 
ecome broader and clearer, making it easier to apply and execute 
arge scale actions for the progress of human society and _ social 
cience. 


DISCOVERED TRUTHS 


Humanity at present is undergoing profound transformations, 
vhich characaterize every transition from earlier and outmoded forms 
yf social order as the birth pangs of new social and political forms 
ind institutions. Generally speaking, this development of society and 
the creation of new social and political systems“ has been prepared, 
poth in the sphere of objective material relations and in the sphere 
f ideas. The fundamental concepts which are of the essence of these 
ocial transformations have been expressed in the great theoretic sy- 
stems of the past, particularly in the theories of social evoletion and 
progress, of the emancipation of man and of the dialectical progress 
Mof human society. Among these theories, a particular place is taken 
by the social science which is based on dialectical] materialism and 
eleborated in its fuhdemental lines in the great work of Marx and 
his follower, Lenin. 

No philosophical and scientific system, no matter how advanced 
it may be, can have ready-made solutions for all present, to say 
such claim made by the followers of any philosophic or scientific 
nothing of future, social situations, or give full and final truths. Any 
conception, is contrary to scientific thought and truth, and it leads 
© strivings to transform scientific principles into dogmas. Such claims 
have always been made, particularly during the historical phases and 
runder the political systems where the creative strength of man and 
the masses, have been underestimated, and where freedom of thought 
rand freedom of political action have been suppressed. Human history 
‘has shown that no system of tyranny is strong enough to check social 
"progress and the emancipation of man indefinitely, for emancipation 
is part of the very nature of things and of man as a thinking and 
active being, who must work and think for himself as well as for 
Society, if society is to exist at all. 


These simple truths have not been discovered by social science 
in Yugoslavia: such a descovery was unnecessary, since they have 
ong been known. But a discovered truth is not always an accepted 


tecent past, displayed the tendency to affirm themselves as final, 
perfect and irreplaceable orders, and the political sciences on which 
“they were based were presented as systems of definite truths, i. e., 
groups of fetishes which were imposed on men by ideological and 
ordinary physical force. Consequently, the struggle for the recognition 
of known and discovered tuths invaluable for truth itself and for 
the development of science. One of the general characteristics of the 
ideological efforts, and not only ideological, which have been exerted 
in Yugoslavia in the last ten years is precisely the endeavour to free 
the theory of state and society, particularly the theory of socialist 
‘state and society, from every kind of dogmatism, absolutism and fe- 
tishism, and to test and improve it, not only in the practice of 
complex, never identical social relations, but also in the implementation 
of the inalienable rights of man, regardless of where he lives, to 
think freely, and to improve — by perfecting his knowledge — both 
the idological tenets of the accepted philosophic system and the ge- 
meral ideas of society, politics and state. 


FOUNDATION OF YUGOSLAV THEORY 


This anti-dogmatic attitude of Yugoslav social theory puts in 
‘its proper place the dialectical method of inquiry, being supported 
‘by the critical and: realistic observation of human thought, which is 
constantly emancipating itself from ,necessary“ dogmatic” and ,,ideo- 
Jogical” traits and building higher truths from which science springs. 
The works of prominent Yugoslav theoreticians in the field of po- 


ho rationalize and express the experience, aspirations, interests and 


truth. Individual social’ and political systems, both in the far and the. 


litical and social science, and particularly the profound and bold stu- 
dies of Edvard Kardelj (two of which must be particularly mentioned: 
,Socialist Democracy in Yugoslavia“, 1954, and » Socialist Dene 
cracy and Economic Policy in Further Development of Yugoslavia“, 
1956), reaffirm and further elaborate the ideological conceptions of 
the development of human history and of the influence and signi- 
ficance of ideas and truths in this history. These works emphasize 
that no one, no scientific system, no class of party can fully grasp 
all human history, for even the most advanced philosophy is only a 
synthesis of principled conceptions and knowledge discovered by man 
who is firmly linked with history and trying to understand it. Phi- 
losophical tenets remain hypotheses until, in definite objective condi- 
tions, under the influence of practice, natural forces or conscious 
human activity, they become a component part of things and of the 
consiousness of man. Accordingly, no scientific theory can provide the 
keys to ,,total“ and ,perfect“ truths, to say nothing of the indivi- 
duals who interpret such a theory. No group of people, not even the 
most democratic workers’ party, which acts in a society fully 
acknowledging the values of Marxism, and which implements socialist 
principles can be the source of all knowledge or a laboratory of 
history or a creator of social progress. 


Thi critical relativity of truths in the field of society has led 
to the rejection of every kind of naturalism and mythology in the 
implementation of even the tested principles and established truths. 
Principles and truths should not be imposed on those who are to be 
inspired by them — on the working class and other forces of the 
working people in Yugoslavia. If these forces do not grasp and accept 
such principles, it means that they are immature. Therefore, no one 
should condemn these social forces, but rather the principles and 
truths, which are premature and, as Hegel said, wrong. These who 
uphold these principles and truths reserve the right to defend and to 
explain them gradually, in accordance with the development of 
external and subjective relations. 


This theoretic conception, under which truth is the process of 
discovering what is ripe, and of constant testing of ideas, is of great 
importance, not only for the freeing of social science from dogmatism, 
but also for the freeing of political practice from the lauding of man 
and his achievements: organizations, working class, prominent indi- 
viduals and high political leaders. True, in definite periods of revo- 
lutionary transformations, the impositions on men of something 
which is essentially ripe and morally justified can be approved and 


implemented as an act of emancipation and creation. After that, the 
imposition loses its justification and must be replaced by agreement, 
cooperation and the enagagement of the greatest possible number of 
active groups and individuals who participate in the development of 
a socialist sodety. 

Finally, this anti-dogmatic conception of truth is at the same 
time also a condition for the progress of scientific thought in con- 
temporary social science. No one has so far grasped, and discovered 
the complete truth in the field of knowledge and the development of 
social and political systems, for objectively the truth is not within 
easy reach. It is characteristic of socialist thought in Yugoslavia that 
it does not pretend to be in the possession of the final and complete 
truth about social progress, not even about the society which it 
treats. It is endeavouring to establish and implement principles and 
aspirations, truths which are quite accessible, because they have been 
created and discovered in the past, truths which at the same time 
must be ready to give way before future truths which must be created 
which will in turn lead to the discovery of higher truths. 

Owing to all this, the Yugoslav social theory emphasizes, as 
its own right and the right of other groups and individuals, the 
need to participate in this constant process of searching for and dis- 
covering of truths which become more accessible as the social de- 
velopment and concious activity of people free society from con- 
servatism, fixed forms of social and ideological life, dogmatism and 
fetishism, as well as from other forms of tyranny, ingorance and 
apathy, which still form great obstructions on the road to fuller and 
freer development of social and political: science. 

(To be continued in our next issue) 
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Joint Decjaration of Yugoslav-Polish 
Party and Government Talks Signed 


The joint Declaration of the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia and Polish United Workers Party 
and Yugoslav and Polish governments reads: 

Following the invitation of the Central Committee of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia and the Yugoslav government 
the delegations of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers 
Party and the Polish Government which was headed by the I Se- 
cretary of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers 
Party Wladyslaw Gomulka and the Premier of Poland stayed in Yu- 
goslavia from 10th to 16th September 1957. 

During their stay the delegation had the opportunity to get 
better acquainted with the achievements of Yugoslavia in the building 
of socialism and to directly contact the working people and represen- 
tatives of the Yugoslav political and social organizations. The cor- 
diality and profound sympathies with which the Polish delegation 
has everywhere been surrounded testify to the permanent bonds of 
vital friendship and brotherly solidarity binding the peoples of Yu- 
goslavia and Poland. The Polish delegation had the opportunity to 
convey to the working people aud peoples of Yugoslavia expressions 
of the same warm feelings of the Polish people. 

During the visit talks were conducted between the Polish Party- 
Government delegation and the Yugoslav Party-Government de- 
legation. 

On the Yugoslav side taking part in the talks were: I Secretary 
of the Central Committee of PUWP and nember of the State 
Council of Poland Wladyslaw Gomulka, member of the Politbureau 
of the Central Committee of PUWP and Premier of Poland Juzef 
Cyrankiewicz, member of the Politbureau of the Central Committee 
of PUWP and Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki, member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of PUWP and Minister of Agriculture Edward 
Ochab, Polish Ambassador to Yugoslavia Heurych Grochulsky as wel! 
as the personages comprising the delegation: Director-General in the 
Foreign Ministry Ambassador Maria Wierna, Secretary of the Fo- 
reign Relations Commission of the Central Committee of PUWP 
Juzef Czesak and Assistant Director of Department in the Foreign 
Ministry Kazimiesz Korolchik. 

On the Yugoslav side taking part in the talks were Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia President 
Tito, members of the Executive Committee of the Central Com- 
mittee of the League of Communists and Vice-President of the Fe- 
deral Executive Council Edvard Kardelj and Aleksandar Rankovicé, 
member of the Central Committee of the League of Communists and 
Foreign Minisiter Kota Popovic, member of the Central Committee 
of the League of Communists and member of the Federal Executive 
Council Mijalko Todorovic, member of the Central Committee of 
the League of Communists and chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Federal Parliament Veljko Vlahovié, member of 
the Central Committee of the League of Communists Rato Dugonjié, 
member of the Central Auditing Commission of the League of Com- 
munists and Foreign Under-Secretary Dobrivoje Vidié and Yugoslav 
Ambassador to Poland Milorad Milatovié. . 

The talks were conducted on questions pertaining to the 
further development of the Yugoslav-Polish relations, on the outstan- 
ding problems of the intersational situation and on current questions 
of the international workers movement. 

The talks passed in a cordial and comrade'y atmosphere of 
friendship and mutual understanding. During the sincere exchange of 
views, identity of attitudes was manifested by both delegations in 
respect of the assessment of problems discussed during the talks. 


i 


The two governments note that after the aggravation of the 
international situation last year certain improvement has been re- 
cently attained in the interyational relations as a result of the perse- 
vering struggle of all peaceful forces. 

However, the situation of today implies that efforts should 
further be made to eliminate the dangers to peaca which issue from 
the existing lrotbeds of conflicts, in the Near East in particular. 
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This can be realized only by resolute endeavours to aplly the 
ciples of active coexistence in the relations between stages by \ 
‘of: constructive cooperation between all countries, irrespective 
their social and political systems. : ; ; 
The two governments therefore wish to stress their adhere 
te the policy of coustructive Cooperation among peoples, based 
the respect of the principle of sovereignty, independence, terr 
‘rial integrity, equality and noninterference in the internal affairs 
other countries. ; 
Both parties especially plegde themselves to develop 
broadest cooperation. between all peoples, for an unlimited de 
lopment of economic and cultural relations, for stimulating 
further trade exchange, for eliminating all forms of discriminatio 
In doing so, they are convinced that this paves the way to the s 
lution of fundamental world problems which have not been regul 
ted and which impede the further progress in the relaxation of tl 
tension. . 
Both governments stress the great role of the socialist st 
tes and socialist forces in paving the ways to the principles | 
coexistence and struggle for consolidation of peace. | 
In the present international situation the problem of disa 
mament is of enormous importance for the cause of peace. The vel 
mination of tha existing difficulties and attainment of agreemet 
on this question would resolutely contribute to a relaxation of fh 
tension and to the establishment of confidence in the internation 
relations, 
Appreciating the major significance of disarmament fi 
future of the world, the two governments are convinced that it 
indispensable to continue investing efforts to attain at least initi 
and partial agreements which would open the way to an overa 
solution of this fateful: question. The two governments will suppol 
all constructive initiative in this direction. 
Both parties consider that it is of exceptional importance 
attain agreement on the prohibition of the production and use ¢ 
atomic aud thermonuclear weapons. The first step to be made 1 
reach this end is that the states possessing these weapons should 6 
obligated to immediately stop their tests. 
Likewise the two Governments deem it necessary to provid 
overall aid to all forms of cooperation among peoples in the use « 
atomic energy for peacetime purposes, for this is of major signif 
cance for the further development and prosperity of mankind, 
The two parties consider that the question of European col 
lective security and the German problem are also closely associate 
with the problem of relaxation of tension. 
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Considering the European problem’, the two Government 
came to the conclusion that Geriman reunification into a peacefi 
and democratic state would be a great contribution to the stabili 
zation of world peace. The two Governments stress tha importanc 
of this question for the European countries, and for the neighbo 
countries in particular. 

Any solution of the problem of German unification mus 
depart from the fact that there are two German states. The tw 
Governments advocate that, for the solution of the German issu 
it is primarily necessary to establish contacts and conduct direc 
talks between the Democratic Republic of Germany and the Fe 
deral Republic of Germany in order to find a satisfactory solutiot 
both for the German people and for European security. It woul 
be desirable if the big powers acted in this direction. 

One system of European security which could be attained by 
the joint efforts of the states concerned would be an indispensabl 
guarantee for peace in Europe. 

Taking account of the rights of the Polish people, the Yu- 
goslav Government considers the existing frontier on the Oder an 
Neisse which was fixed by the Potsdam decisions and recognized by 
the Democratic Republic of Germany, as the final Polish—Germay 
frontier. 
The recognition of the western frontiers of Poland by the 
states which have not done so till now, would contribute to a sta: 
bilization of relations in Europe as well as to the consolidation of 
peace in that part of the world. 

Both parties exchanged views on the situation in the Neat 
East where the danger to peace has again risen of late and where 
various forms of coercion, especially against Syria which is pure 
suing an independent policy, are being continued. 

The two parties are of. the ovinion that the unsolved pr 
blems and burning questions especially in some of the Asian oi 
African countries ought not to be solved by colonial methods, 
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ethods of military and economic prassure, as well as by interference 

internal affairs, but in harmony with the will of the people and 
'th their right to independence, in the spirit of the United Nations 
arter which alone corresponds to the interests of peace. 

The two Governments ogree that the great differences bet- 
ben the developed and the underdeveloped countries due to eco- 
‘mic and other conditions of development are one of the greavest 
oblems of today and that organized action on the international 
ane to alleviate and solve this problem are urgent. This action 
uld consist of extending economic and technical assistance to the 
uderdeveloped countries without political terms, while respecting 
e sovereignty and independence of these countries. This assistance 
uld be substantially increased from the funds which wou!d be 
alized through a reduction in armaments. 

The two Governments agree that one of the basic tasks of 
e foreign policy of their countries is to strengthen the authority 
the United Nations Organization which has becn set up to serve 
e cause of peace and peaceful development of international dis- 
tes. The UNO can and must play a notable role in the solu- 
u of problems which are now the sources of conflicts and which 
e a threat to peace in various parts of the world. Guided by the 
kts of UNO, the two parties consider that it is indispensable for 
e People’s Republic of China to occupy a seat which belongs to 
in that organization. 

The historical process of the building of new socialist social 

alations began with the Great October Revolution. 
Inu the course od 40 years which have passed since October 
917, the building of the socialist society became the cause of the 
ily practice of millions of working people in the countries in 
thich the working class is in power. Many peoples have freed 
hemselves of the rule of imperialism, while others, still dependent, 
re intensifying their struggle for national liberation. In the capita- 
st countries the working masses are seeking a way out of the 
resent situation in the direction of socialism. The most essential 
aterests of making place on the agenda the urgency of preventing 
new war, development of peaceful coexistence and ensurance of 
isting peace. The futrher fate of the struggle for peace and socia- 
sm requires a strengthening of the relations and cooperation of 
he communist and workers parties, socialist countries, building of 
he unity of the workers movement, development of cooperation 
ith all progressive forces in the world. 

The two Parties note in this connection that the XX Con- 
ress of the Soviet Communist Party is an important date in the 
istory of the international workers movement and that its dect- 
ions are an important contribution to the struggle for peace and 
ocialism. 

The successful development of the socialist countries has 
reat significance for the cause of socialism and world peace. The 
‘eative application of the basic principles of Marxism-Leninism on 
1e concrete, specific conditions in different countries, which ensued 
uring the historical, economic and social development has essential 
gnificance for such development of socialist building in them. 
he different nature of the roads taken by various countries to 
ycialism issue from this. 

Both Parties consider that the different form and methods 
f building socialism enrich the experiences and theoretical contri- 
ution to the international workers movement. From this issues the 
eed to study the results achieved in other socialist countries and 
1e mutual creative exchange of expariences. 

The cooperation and relations between the communist and 
orkers parties as well as between the socialist countries ought to 
e based on the principles of proletarian internationalism: solida- 
ty, mutual aid, sovereignty, equality, freindship and non-interfe- 
sce in internal affairs. 

Both Parties declare in favour of further expansion of the 
ntacts and interparty cooperation. This will be helped by wide 
change of information and experiences, as well as by the inter- 
arty discussions, held in the interest of socialism, in the spirit of 
iendship and mutual respect. Both Parties consider that today bi- 
tera! relations between communist and workers parties should 
articularly be developed. The wider contracts on question of inte- 
st to more parties can also be very useful. 

Both sides consider that there are conditions for the further 
evelopment of mutual relations, exchange of experiences and 
lround cooperation between the League of Communists of Yugo- 
avia and the Polish United Workers Party. This cooperation will 
e useful for the peoples of Yugoslavia and Poland and for the joint 
ause of socialism and peace. 
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During the talks both sides devoted special attention to the 
relations between the two countries, 

Bth Governments have noted with the greatest satisfaction 
that these relations have lately assumed the character of allround, 
cordial and friendly cooperation, based on the principles of equa- 
lity and mutual respect. 

The mutual visits of parliamentary, government and other 
delegations were of special significance for tha development of mu- 
tual relations. These visits have notably contributed to a better mu- 
tual acquaintance of the experiences of the two countries in the 
socialist building, as well as to better understanding and expansion 
of friendly feelings between the peoples of Yugoslavia and Poland. 

A number of agreements and arrangements have been con- | 
cluded including: trade and payment agreement, on scientific- 
technical cooperation, agreement on cultural cooperation, agreement 
on cooperation in the use of nuclear energy for peacetime purposes, 
agreement on air transport, and others. 

Both sides note with satisfaction that the cooperation till 
now has been beneficial to both countries. 

The two Governments consider that the vital interests of 
the two peoples necessitate further strengthening of friendship bet- 
ween the two countries, and bind thamselves to invest all their 
efforts to expand the cooperation, based on mutual respect and on 
the principles of equality and sovereignty. 


With a view to further expanding the cooperation, the two 
Governments have resolved: 


To consult each other, when necessary, especially when re- 
quired by interests of peace and security of both peoples, to set up 
for the purpose of expanding mutual economic relations a Yugoslav- 
Polish commission for economic cooperation, endeavour te expand 
the cultural and scientific cooperation and in this end set the task 
to concerned institutions and organs it their countries to determine 
the most suitable forms of that cooperation, and amoung others, to 
open cutural-information centres in Belgrade and Warsaw. 

After noting the identity of views on all questions dealt with, 
both delegations express the conviction that the development of 
allround cooperation between the two countries can serve for further 
rapprochement and brotherhood of the peoples of Yugoslavia and 
Poland and to the building of socialism of the socialist countries 
and: progressive forces in the world". 


The Declaration was signed by the Secretary-General of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia Josip Broz Tito and by the 
I Secretary of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers 
Party Wladyslaw Gomulka. 


Yugoslav-Mongolian Joint Communique 


A delegation of the Mongolian People’s Repu- 
blic, headed by President of the Ministerial Coun- 
cil, Yumdzhagin Cedenbal, visited Yugoslavia from Au- 
gust 27 to 31, at the invitation of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. During the visit, talks took place between the 
Mongolian delegation and the delegation of Yugosla- 
via, after which the following joint communiqué was 
issued: 


»During thier visit to Yugoslavia, the delegates of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic saw some industrial establishments and 
cultural institutions im Belgrade, the capital of the country, and in 
the People’s Republics of Slovenia and Croatia, where they studied 
the achievements made in socialist development in Yugoslavia. 


»lalks were conducted during the visit by the delegations 
of the Governments of the People's Republic of Mongolia and the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 


»For Mongolia, the talks were attended by Yymdzhagin Ce-. 
deubal, President of the Ministerial Council, Sodnomin Avarsed, 
Deputy President of the Ministerial Council aud Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Dordzhin Samdan, Member of the Grand Nations 
Assembly and Secretary of the People’s Revolutionary Party, Shgda- 
tin Ceven, Deputy President of the State Planuing Commission, 
Dashin Adibish, Ambassador of Mongolia to Yugos'avia, and Luv- 
sandordzhin Toiv, Chief ot the Political Department in the Mi- 
uistry for Foreign Affairs. 
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»For Yugoslavia the talks were attended by Josip Broz Tito, 
President of the Republic of Yugoslavia, Aleksandar Rankovié, Vice 
President of the Federal Executive Council, Kocéa Popovic, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Avdo Humo, Secretary of State for Fi- 
nance, Veljko Micunovic, Yugoslav Ambassador to Mongolia, and 
Filip Babié, Acting Chief of a department in the State Secretariat of Fo- 
reign Affairs. 


» Lhe ta! ks were paced | in a friendly and cordial atmosp- 


here and in spirit of mutual understanding and respect. 


»Both delegations expressed satisfaction with the establish- 


‘their aud they 


exchanged. views on matters concerning the development and expan- 


ment of diplomatic relations between countries, 
sion of relations between the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
and the Mongolian Peoples Republic, as well as on a number of 
current problems of international relations. 

»lhe two delegations concluded with pleasure that they had 
similar views on the fundamental problems. of the present-day in- 
ternational situation. 

»Expressing their deep conviction that it was both necessary 
and possible to preserve peace throughout the world, the two Go- 
vernments considered that it was essential for all countries, great 
and small to direct their efforts, towards this aim and to develop 
cooperation on the basis of respect for the principles of indepen- 
dence, sovereignty, equality and non-interference in other people's 


interna! affairs, thus achieving peaceful and active coexistence. 


»Both Governments consider that with the aim of stopping 


the armament race, lessening tension in international relations and ~ 


creating an atmosphere of confidence in international life. it was 
necessary to conclude at least initial agreements on disarmament, 
and, primarily, to suspend nuclear. test explosions~ without - delay. 


The successful conclusion to the talks on these matters would be a. 


great contribution to the cause of peace and security. 


~The Government of the Federal People's ‘Republic of . Yugoslav 


golian People’s Republic in the future also. 


~The Government of the Mongolian People's Republic 
nowledged the efforts of the Government of the Federal “Peopt 
Republic of Yugoslavia which, together with ‘other peaceloving ¢ 
tries, had been supporting the Mongolian People’s Republic in. 
endeavours to become a member of the United Nations Organiza 


declared that it would support this legitimate demand of the M 


»Both sides considered that it would be desirable to expa 
mutually useful and equal economic and cultural cooperation betw 
various countries, both in bilateral relations, and within internationg 
organizations. 

»Both sides expressed readiness to cooperate in the economti 
field by developing mutual trade exchanges, and they agreed to ini 
tiate negotiations between the responsible institutions of the tw 


countries to determine forms and scope of this cooperation. 


j 


»Expressing the wish to develop cultural and scientific ‘co 


operation between the two countries, both sides agreed to conslud 
an agreement on cultural cooperation. 


»la view of .the fact that this mutual. exchange of view 
had proved useful for the mutual understanding of the specific cha 
racteristics of socialist development in both’ countries, the two de 
legations decided to continue direct exchanges of views and farsi 
to develop personal coutacts. 


»Yumdzhagin Cedenbal, President of the Ministerial Cala 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic, on behalf of the Presidium 
the Grand National Assembly and the Government of Mongolié 
invited Josip Broz Tito, President of the Federal People’s Republi 


of Yugoslavia, to pay an official visit to Mongolia at a convenient 


date. President Tito accepted the invitation with pleasure”. 
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Chronology of Events : 


September 1 — A Government Delegation of the Peoples Republic of 


Mongolia’ which spent five days in Yugoslavia upon the i 
vitation of the Federal Executive Council left the country. 


September 4 — The British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd arrived — 


in Belgrade on an official visit to Yugoslavia. He arrived 
as a guest of the Secretary of. State. for Foreign Affairs 
Kota Popovié and spent four days in . Yugoslavia. 

September 5 — Vice President of the Federal. Executive Council 
Svetozar Vukmanovié arrived in Tokyo with’ the Yugoslav 
economic delegation. He arrived: in: Japan on an official visit 
in response to the-invitations extended by, the Japanese Go- 
vernment. : i 

September 6 — Official talks were opened in Tokyo between the Yu- 
goslav delegation headed by Svetozar Vukmanovié and the Ja- 
panese Government representatives. 

September 9 The sixth plenary session. of the Federal Committee of 
the Socialist Alliance of Working People was held in Bel- 
grade. It was stressed on this occasion that the. elections 
for the peoples committees should stimulate all voters to new 
successes in the development of socialist democracy. Before 
adjourning, the Plenum adopted the proclamation to the ci- 
tizens of Yugoslavia in connection with the forthcoming 
elections for the peoples committees of districts and munici- 
palities. 

September 9 — The Eight Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Yugoslav Communist League was held under the presidency 
of the Secretary General of the Yugoslav Communist League. 
It vas decided at the Plenum to postpone the Seventh Con- 
gress of the Yugoslav Comunist League until April 1958. 

September 10 — Polish Government and Party delegation arrived in 
Belgrade on an official and friendly visit to Yugoslavia. The 
delegation is headed by the First Secretary of the Polish 


United Workers Party Wladislaw Gomulka and prime Minister 
Juzef Czirankievitz. 
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